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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

rJ\HE development of the canvass in Pennsylvania confirms at 

every point the anticipations and predictions of THE AMERI- 
cAN. Practically, the Republican nomination for Governor is in 
the hands of Mr. Quay as the dispenser of the Federal patronage, 
and it is to be conferred upon Mr. Delamater through the manage- 
ment of Mr. Andrews, the so-called ‘‘ Chairman ” of the State Com- 
mittee. The other gentlemen who had announced their candi- 
dacy realize that there is no freedom, no “ fair field” whatever, 
and while it has not been announced that any of them have with- 
drawn, we presume none of them have any real hope of success. 

One of the most absurd of farces has been to keep up the pre- 
tense that Mr. Quay is committed to nobody,—that he wishes all 
the competitors to have an equal chance. The contract between 
himself and Mr. Delamater is absolute, and the latter will hold 
him to it. The machinery of the party, the “ patronage” of the 
Administration, all the influence and pressure, bribes of office and 
threats of proscription, are being used to bring about Mr. Dela- 
mater’s nomination. Nobody will be deceived on this point who 
cares to know and has sense to perceive. 

On the Democratic side there is, very naturally, a lively ap- 
preciation of the fact that the people of the State are unlikely to 
let Mr. Quay appoint their Governor for four years to come, and 
the desire of some of the prominent members of that party to have 
its nomination is more marked than usual. Among those who 
offer themselves the most conspicuous is ex-Senator Wallace, who 
has been visiting Philadelphia at the same time with Mr. Quay, 
and has been quartered at the same hotel. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the candidacy of Mr, Wallace would do anything more 
for the Democratic party or the people of the Commonwealth, than 
to give Mr. Quay’s operations an increased chance of escaping de- 
feat. He has neither record nor qualities suited to the present sit- 
uation. 





THE progress of the campaign of Messrs. Quay, Delamater, 
and Andrews for the “ election ” of delegates to the State Conven- 
tion that has not yet been called, develops characteristic scandals 
at every turn. In Delaware county,—which should be one of the 


most orderly and self-respectful in Pennsylvania,—the farce of 


choosing the delegates was performed on Thursday of last week, 
the convention of last year being reconvened for the purpose! 
The delegates chosen are not instructed, but they are to be used as 
Mr. Quay shall direct. As to the character of the convention, we 
copy a few paragraphs from the Delaware County Record, published 
at Media, where the so-called convention was held. That journal 
Says: 

“ For two hours it seemed as though a section of pandemonium had been 
let loose. Noisy, brawling hoodlooms from the slums of a city could not 
have played their part more naturally. On every side whiskey was passed 
from hand to hand ; scores of men were on their feet and hustling about; 
others with fists clinched and blanched cheeks scowled at one another, as 
though spoiling for a fight ; two chairmen stood up and rapped and appealed 
for order, but appealed in vain; thejvilest epithets were bandied back and 
forth; the decent men who begged for order and decorum, and who seemed 
as though they had strayed in the wrong meeting, were hooted and yelled 
at, and the rule of the mob was complete. It is within the limits of truth 
to say it was one of the most disgraceful meetings ever held in this or any 
other county. 

“The character, tone, and temper of the conventions of the dominant 
party of this county have for years been on the highroad of deterioration. 
Chicanery, the most defiant; corruption, bribery, and lawlessness the most 
brazen, have for years been weapons used within the inner circles of the ma- 
chine forces, and these demoralizing practices—though exposed time and 
time again—have been condoned by the voters at large, though, to their 
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credit be it said, by reduced majorities. Meanwhile it is just as 
well to note that no thoughtful, intelligent man will shape his action at the 
coming Gubernatorial election from anything either said or done at Thurs- 
day’s rump convention. Such a conclave, with its riotous conduct, should 
not influence a single Republican worthy of the name, and its boasted victory 
can be turned into open rebuke if the people will let common sense and con- 
science rule their action in the future.” 


THE return of Mr. Quay from his prolonged “ fishing” in 
Florida might have been expected to bring from him some at- 
tempt to rebut the statements of the New York World concerning 
him. There has been, however, no reply, denial, or explanation. 
Although these statements are such that, if admitted, it is impos- 
sible for him to sit in the United States Senate, or be the head of 
the national organization of the Republican party, he makes the 
tacit admission of their truth by silence and avoidance. 

Once more the President, even with the facts thus made 
known to him, submits his Administration to Mr. Quay. A Sur- 
veyor of the Port of Pittsburg was to be appointed. Mr. Dalzell, 
the Representative in Congress, urged Mr. F. P. Case, and a very 
worthy alternative was suggested in the person of Colonel John 
Ewing, a relative of Secretary Blaine. But, according to a dis- 
patch from Washington, (to the Inquirer of this city)— 

“The President very frankly informed him [Mr. Dalzell] that he was 
under such obligations to Senator Quay that he could not decline any request 
which he might make,”— 
and appointed Mr. John F. Dravo, a servile follower and political 
agent of Mr. Quay. 

What is the reason that Mr. Harrison regards himself as 
“under such obligations to Mr. Quay ” that he “ cannot decline 
any request he may make”? When and how was this obligation 
created? Certainly later than the middle of July, 1888? Cer- 
tainly not by the good faith or the integrity of the Quay canvass, 
that year, in the city of New York and its neighborhood ? 

We assure the President of the United States that his Admin- 
istration cannot support the burden of Mr. Matthew Quay. And 
if he will not take our word for it now, he surely will later. 


TxHE Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
laid their proposed Tariff bill before the full committee on Mon- 
day, and it has undergone considerable discussion. The measure 
is attacked, of course, by the Free Traders, who object to its gen- 
erally protective character, but it is criticised also by others. 
There has been a curious backing and filling about hides. At first, 
as we mentioned last week, they were to bear a duty; then they 
were re-transferred to the free list ; and, finally, by a narrow vote, 
Mr. Burrows of Michigan changing front, and Mr. Kinley not 
voting, the duty was put on again. 

The fact that the bill’s primary purpose is to reduce revenue 
makes the real difficulty of the situation. If it had been drafted 
on the principle that it is desirable to bring up to the national de- 
mand the supply of all those articles which our natural resources 
enable us to produce at home, it would have been easy enough to 
dispose of such matters as hides. As there has been no falling off 
in the production of hides since the duty was removed, and no 
very considerable increase in the importation from abroad, the re- 
imposition of the duty is not called for, and it would be especially 
impolitic at the present stage of our negotiations with the South 
American Republics. So of any grade of wool that we do not 
produce, and which does not come into competition with the 
grades we do grow; a duty on it would be most unreasonable. 


THE House has passed the bill for the admission of Wyoming, 
and the admission of Idaho is under discussion. All the Demo- 
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crats and one Republican voted against admitting Wyoming with | usual promptness, and has reported back a measure which while 
its proposed Constitution, which establishes woman-suffrage in the | open to some of the objections which apply to Mr. Sherman’s bill, 
new State. The debate of the measure turned almost entirely | is at least more just than that bill as amended, in that it makes 
upon that point. The Republicans very properly took the ground | no exception in favor of farmers’ associations and of trades’ unions, 
that it is the business of the people of Wyoming to settle this | It applies the English law—now abolished in England—against 
question. If Wyoming is willing to make the experiment, they | “conspiracy in restraint of trade” to every case which affects 
were agreed to let her. It is one of the advantages of a federal | commerce between the States and with foreign countries, inflict- 
system, that all kinds of social and political arrangements can be | ing penalties of fine, imprisonment, forfeiture, and recovery. And 
tested on a small scale and in some part of the country, while the | it attempts no discrimination between reasonable and unreasona- 
rest of the Nation looks on. ble combination. 

The only valid ground for opposing the admission of the pro- The best way for Congress to reach this class of offenders is 
posed State is the smallness and the unsettled character of its | through the exercise of its unlimited powers of taxation. It exer- 
population. It had one person to every five square miles in 1880, | cises those powers for other ends than revenue in the protective 
and one to every ten in 1870, Even if it has increased five-fold in duties it lays on certain imports, in the taxation of certain com- 
the last decade, instead of merely doubling as in the previous one, | modities to discourage their use, and in the practical prohibition 
this would still be a population very scanty to bear the ex- | of bank issues not secured by the deposit of United States bonds. 
pense of an effective State government, The straits into which | But there are other directions in which it might be applied. The 
North Dakota was brought by its election into a State, and the | whole railroad system of the country might be placed under 
disgraceful proposals to which these led, should be a warning to | national regulation by a tax per mile on every road not conducted 
both Congress and the weaker territories; and there certainly is | in accordance with the rule laid down by the national authority. 
something preposterous in admitting to two seats in the national | And the business of lumping several corporations into one in 
Senate new States which have hardly the population of a single | order to stop competition would be suppressed by a special tax on 
congressional district of New York or Pennsylvania. the products of every such combination. But it would be grossly 

we unjust to levy this tax on every kind of combination. The power 

THe Naval Appropriation bill was reported on Monday. | to discriminate between reasonable and unreasonable pools should 
It appropriates something over twenty-two millions, of which | be vested in some competent board of officials, while Trusts should 
fourteen and three-quarters is for the construction of four new ar- | be proscribed everywhere and always. 
mored war-ships. One of these is to be another fast cruiser, to 
make twenty knots an hour, while the other three are to be battle- 
ships of much greater strength and heavier armament, but less 
speed. They will have a coaling capacity which will enable them 
to operate at any point from the British provinces to the Isthmus 
of Panama, but not enough to make long voyages. These ships 
are to be the first of a new class, as the Committee contemplates 
the increase of their number in coming years, 

The opposition to the increase of the Navy is not yet very 
strong, either inside or outside of Congress. Rev. Dr. George Dana 
Boardman claims that some forty members of the Senate are indis- 
posed to vote money for such purposes, as tending to put off the 
day of disarmament in Europe. Dr. Boardman was disappointed 
in finding that his brother-ministers of this city, before whom, on 
Monday, he laid a memorial on this subject, were very generally 
out of sympathy with him. He probably will be equally disap- 
pointed in the Senate. As for European disarmament, it is not the 
navies which constitute the burden of an armed peace and the per- 
mament threat of war. And as for a standing army, we hardly 
could improve upon the good example we are setting in that 
respect. 

The amount of this year’s appropriation probably will sur- 
prise Mr. F. A. Channing, who recently told the British Parlia- 
ment that we are spending $350,000,000 a year on new vessels! 
This lavish outlay he attributed to the bad example set by the 
British Government. He said: 

“ The big announcements of the Admiralty last year have given the Pro- 
tectionist party in America a plausible pretext for appropriating prospective 
surpluses of the American revenue for years to come, and thus defeating that 
tariff reform which means millions of money to Britisb. artisans.” 


THAT a dependent Pensions bill is to be passed by this Con- 
gress has been expected by everyone. But there seems to bea 
difference of opinion as to its provisions. One proposal is to put 
upon the list every soldier of the war who has reached his sixty- 
second year, and also every soldier’s widow of that age ; and toadd 
to these lists younger men who served for not less than three months 
and who are unfitted by any kind of disability for supporting 
themselves. The Senate has passed a bill without the former fea- 
ture. It rejected an amendment offered by Mr. Plumb rec gniz- 
ing the time of age, and stuck to the principle of actual disability. 
But the other proposal will be renewed in the House. 

We think the Senate bill should pass as it stands. Although 
it seems as if age should be a determining consideration in the 
matter, and yet in truth many men are quite as able to support 
themselves at sixty-two as they were at fifty-two. A great num- 
ber of them have quiet berths they are quite competent to fill; 
and light duties they can very well discharge. To offer them any 
inducement to give up self-support while they are capable of it, is 
to ask them to come down from a higher to a lower level of life. 
Where a real disability exists, whether incurred by injury during 
the War or not, we would make provision for the man, but not 
otherwise. The Pension List is already swollen sufficiently, with- 
out adding to it all the names of men and widows who have lived 
beyond sixty-two. Taken in connection with our small army, it 
costs the country more than the huge Germany army and the pen- 
sion-list of the wars of 1866 and 1870-71 cost that country. And 
even after we make every allowance for the difference of the cost 
of living in the two countries, this is seen to be excessive. 





—_—_—_—_——- THE Congress of the Americas has devised a plan for the es- 
THE Senate first amended Mr. Sherman’s bill for the suppres- | tablishment of a subsidized steamship line on the Pacific as well 
sion of Trusts, and then referred it to the Judiciary Committee. | as the Atlantic Coast. In the discussion of this and other propo- 
That Committee has become so famous for the judicial slowness of | sals for the establishment of close commercial relations with the 
its proceedings that a reference of this kind was regarded as little | other free States of the continent, the delegates of the Argentine 
better than an indefinite postponement, and as such Mr. Sherman | Confederation have taken an attitude in harmony with our own 
himself took it. For the reasons we gave last week, we should | Free Traders. They deprecate the idea of enlarging the trade be- 
not have been sorry for this. The bill as amended is less desirable | tween the two halves of the continent, so long as we adhere to 
than before amendment, and as reported was inferior to its au- | the protective policy. It seems as though they regarded the re- 
thor’s original proposal. It is extreme in the definition of its | moval of the duty on their wool as the one great result which the 
scope, unduly severe in the remedies proposed, and indefensibly | Congress might be used to accomplish, and they have talked Free 
partial in their application. But the Committee acted with un- | Trade both in the debates and in their share of the reports of com- 
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mittees. As the Confederation derives fully two-thirds of its rev- | designated banks. Our own city was plundered in just this way 


enue from customs-duties,—‘‘ some of which are very heavy,” an | by the use of its money on Third street, until the seperate treas- 


English authority says,—there is a palpable difference between 
the professions and the practice of the Silver Republic. In partic- 
ular she collects far more revenue from our exports to her, than 
we get from the duties on imports from her. 

It seems to have occurred to Mr. Blaine that it would be a 
good way to spike the guns of these warriors for Free Trade, if 
they were asked to agree to a treaty of unlimited reciprocity with 
ourselves, such as has been proposed with Canada. So two of our 
delegates were instructed to bring forward this proposal, and the 
effect was exactly what had been expected. They begged for de- 
lay that they might consult their own government, which of 
course never would assent to any arrangement tending to cut off 
the greater part of its revenues. Not even the woes of Argentine 
wool-growers would move it to any such step as that. 

The Free Trade newspapers, which seem to be in wonderfully 
close communication with these Argentine delegates, at once got 
hold of the proposal, and represented Mr, Blaine as negotiating a 
series of reciprocity treaties with the Spanish-American republics. 
This led to an explanation of the situation, and the whole Conti- 
nent is enjoying the confusion into which a couple of persistent 
and active Free Traders have been thrown by the Secretary’s 
move. Of course there is no purpose to sacrifice American wool- 
growers even to secure the trade of the Plate. But those Free 
Trade countries which abuse our protective Tariff,—and this ap- 
plies as much to England as to the Argentine Confederation,— 
reed to be reminded of the part their own tariffs play in their 
fiscal systems. 





THE final test of any fiscal policy is the average of consump- 
tion. Itisnot cheapness, for that isa relative matteronly. Cheap- 
ness in buying may be much more than compensated by the cheap- 
ness of what you have to sell. But the average of consumption is 
accepted even by Free Traders as a true test of the general wel- 
fare. And no other single article can compare with iron as a test 
for this purpose. The Tribune gives some figures which our Free 
Trade newspapers cannot challenge, and which they will not be in 
haste to reprint. 

In 1860, under the Tariff of 1857, the average consumption of 
raw iron in America was 643 pounds a head ; in 1889 it was 2674 
pounds, The increase has come from our own mines, the import 
remaining much the same, or about 6 pounds a head. 

The consumption of iron of all kinds was 86.29 pounds a head 
in 1860; 286.89 pounds in 1889. Of this 36.7 per cent. was im- 
ported in 1860; 8.9 per cent. in 1889. 

But in tin-plates the figures are the other way, the consump- 
tion of imported plates rising from 2.37 pounds in 1860, to 11.39 
pounds in 1889, because we have no duty on this manufacture. 





THE large default in the accounts of the State Treasurer of 
Maryland has been heard of with general regret, as Mr. Archer is 
a man whose frankness and courtesy have won him friends with 
all parties and all classes. Indeed his easiness of temper seems to 
have been the cause of his downfall, as he never could refuse any 
one who came to him with a pitiful story, and thus spent money 
much faster than he could earn it at the bar. The Republicans 
suspect that the largest unauthorized draft he made on the Treas- 
ury was to meet the expenses of his party in the election of 1888, 
when it was noticed that at one critical point the Democratic 
treasury passed as in an instant from a state of complete exhaus- 
tion to one of abundance. This has not been made out. 

It is very noticeable that the majority of the Southern States 
have suffered from defalcations of their Treasurers at some time 
since the War. This may be traced to their copying the national 
method of keeping their revenues in isolated reservoirs, and un- 
der the complete control of the Treasurer. This presents a tem p- 
tation to use the money of the State for speculative and similar 
purposes, which does not exist when the money is deposited with 





ury system was abolished, and the method followed by all civil- 
ized nations except America was substituted. 


As we expected, Gov. Hill has vetoed the Saxton bill for the 
establishment of the Australian system of voting in New York 
State. There is more to be said for the substance of his act than 
for its manner. He goes into long dissertations as to the constitu- 
tional standing of the measure, as though he would have stood 
upon that if it had been a bill for the benefit of his party. The 
saying of a Democratic legislator at Albany: “ What is a trifle 
like the Constitution between friends?” is a much truer expres- 
sion of the average politician’s state of mind, and that Mr. Hill 
has ever got above the level of the average politician is “‘ not in 
evidence.” He would have made his case much stronger if he 
had made his veto shorter and more candid. He should have 
said: ‘“‘ The experience of Boston shows that a certain percentage 
of voters is kept from voting by this new-fangled arrangement of 
yours. This is true especially of the illiterate voters, who belong 
generally to the Democratic party in New York as well as in Bos- 
ton. Under these circumstances you cannot expect me to give my 
approval to a measure which might endanger the success of my 
own party in coming elections.’”’ And which of us, if we were in 
Mr. Hill’s place, would do otherwise than he has done ? 

In this case, as in so many others, the friends of reform appear 
to us to be placing excessive confidence in mere improvements of 
machinery, as though moral results were to be reached in this way. 
Canadian experience shows that the purchase of votes goes on as 
vigorously under the Australian plan as under the ordinary ballot, 
as there is enough “ honor among thieves ” to enable the briber to 
depend on the delivery of the goods. In England, where the evils 
of bribery and intimidation reached heights never known in 
America, it was found that the new method did not affect bribery 
in the least, and since its adoption Parliament has adopted a very 
severe law for its suppression, one provision being that no candi- 
date shall spend more than a specified sum proportional to the 
number of electors, and that he shall make a sworn statement 
of the manner of its outlay. Intimidation has been checked after 
a fashion, as the English tradesmen now promise their votes to both 
parties and vote for whichever they please. The Spectator says it 
has spread lying broadcast among this class of Englishmen. 





AT this writing, the License Court of our city has not an- 
nounced the results of its labors, but its method of proceeding has 
furnished very distinct indications of what it intends todo. In 
view of the unhappy decision of the Supreme Court as to the 
granting of wholesale licenses, the number of applications for 
these was much greater than ever before. In each case the judges 
have asked the applicant whether he had violated the laws against 
selling liquor on Sundays, and if he could not show a clear record 
on this point, the Law and Order Society at once entered the 
remonstrance required by law against his receiving a license of 
any kind. In a great number of cases the applicants asked for 
both a wholesale and a retail license, supposing that if the law 
were against them on the latter, they might be able toslip through 
on the former. In every case the judges began by asking if they 
withdrew one of these applications, and in most the hint was 
taken and one was withdrawn. It wouid be absolutely impossible 
for the city to maintain the number of wholesale places for which 
licenses are asked, and the Supreme Bench might learn from this 
that they simply opened a way for evasions of the law by their 
great consideration for the wholesalers and bottlers. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance that the License Court is on the alert to undo 
the mischief of that decision so far as the law allows them. By 
next year they will have less trouble, as the Legislature will have 
had the opportunity to amend the law. 

In Pittsburg the law was enforced with a rigidity which might 
have been expected from the Prohibitionist judge, who had the 
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work of hearing and answering applications. As a consequence 
it has been quite impossible to keep the traffic within the limits 
set for it by his decisions, especially as the enforcement of the law 
devolves upon the County and not on the City, and the County 
employs almost no police force for the purpose. There were about 
a thousand licensed saloons in Pittsburg under the old law. The 
judge last year granted only ninety-three licenses, and these not 
distributed with anything like evenness over the city. Several 
entire wards had not a single saloon. As a consequence the law 
was made as offensive to the average man as would a prohibitory 
law have been. Just the kind of public feeling was enlisted 
against it which High License seeks to avoid. It said that there 
have been something like eight hundred unlicensed saloons in op- 
eration during the year, and while Philadelphia has seen a notable 
decrease in the number of arrests and commitments, Pittsburg has 
had exactly the opposite experience. 





GEN. DANIEL E. SICKLEs accepts the office of Sheriff of New 
York and takes charge of his predecessor, Mr. Flack, who goes to 
jail for his share in the divorce conspiracy by which he was sep- 
arated from his wife. The event recalls the circumstances under 
which Gen. Sickles’s name attained national fame before the War 
made him a General. On the whole the treatment of Mr. Flack 
and his co-conspirators is creditable to the commnnity. New York 
is lax in many matters, but its laws of divorce are the most cred- 
itable of any Northern State. And public opinion seems to sup- 
port them with a good deal of vigor. In many States the affair 
would have been hushed up, and even though he had been a United 
States Senator and had robbed the State Treasury, nothing would 
have been said. The one point where the public opinion of the 
State has not been effective in such matters is in tolerating the re- 
turn of Mr. Thomas C. Platt to public life, after the scandal which 
attended his exit from it in 1881. Are the Republicans of New 
York less particular than Tammany Hall ? 


THE Labor Conference in Berlin has been as unproductive of 
definite results as was expected. Reports on various subjects 
were drawn up and signed, often with reservations and excep- 
tions on the part of the deputies. But nobody was bound by any- 
thing said or done. Yet the Conference has a permanent im- 
portance as recognizing just what the workingmen of Europe 
were aiming at when they organized their short-lived ‘‘ Interna- 
tionale.”” In modern conditions of industry any measure which is 
to improve the condition of the laboring classes must have an in- 
ternational scope. London labor, for instance, is held down by its 
nearness to Germany on the one side and to Ireland on the other, 
both being countries of uniformity of industry as compared with 
England, and therefore of low wages. Our tariff is an effectual 
recoguition of the same principle. It in a measure isolates our 
own labor from that of Europe in order that we may carry out 
our democratic ideals as to what the laborer’s condition should 
be. And this is not prevented by the free admission of emigrants, 
as these come under American conditions and expect American 
wages, when they are not bound by contracts made in Europe to 
labor at low wages until their passage has been paid out of their 
earnings. 


EVIDENTLY the English Tories think this is a good time to 
try to save the Tithe system, when its friends are in office, and be- 
fore the return of Mr. Gladstone to power, as he has recently taken 
the ground that Tithes are the property of the nation. They were 
first levied at a time when England was of one faith, and for the 
support of the poor as well as of the parsons. By the innova- 
tions time is sure to bring, they came to be appropriated to the 
parsons alone, and instead of being considered a tax, the notion of 
the sacredness of Church property led to their being regarded as 
a perpetual charge on English land. That they were simply a 
medizval tax is shown by their form, as in the Middle Ages it was 
the usual way to grant the king a fifth or some other fraction of 
the harvests and other outputs of the year. But the inalienabil- 
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ity of grants to ecclesiastical corporations is an idea which has 
long disappeared out of English practice, and the Irish Church 
Act was ominous in this respect as it treated the Tithes of that es- 
tablishment as simply national property, and provided for their 
diversion to educational and benevolent uses. Much of the oppo- 
sition to that measure was because of the precedent it set for sim- 


ilar legislation in England. 





In Wales the Tithe system was introduced by the English 
conquerors, and until the Reformation, or even until after the 
Civil Wars, it was not felt as a burden, as the whole people of 
Wales belonged to the Church. But the neglect to provide Welsh 
bishops and priests for the Principality obliged its people to make 
provision of religious teachers at their own expense, and as con- 
sequence Wales became a land of Dissenters. It now sees no 


| reason why it should be taxed for the maintenance of a Church of 


a minority. The opposition thus begun has incited similar resist- 
ance in England, and it is felt everywhere that the end of the 
system is approaching. The plan to save it by removing its most 
offensive features, which the present Government has put forward, 
is not described in the despathes, but seems to be a revival of 
that adopted in Ireland in 1835, to bring the ‘ Tithe War” toa 
peaceable end. Instead of collecting the tenth pig or the tenth 
sheaf of wheat, or the money equivalent from the tenant there is 
to be levied a tithe-charge payable by the landlord, and passed 
over to the tenant in the rent. This can amount to nothing but a 
postponement. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 
N Tuesday last the transactions on the Stock Exchange aggre- 
gated only 57,000 shares of listed stocks. To this should be 
added a few thousands of the unlisted. That made all there was 
to pay the cost of the expensive machinery of the Exchange. The 
stagnation of business has been compared to the years when the 
great decline from 1873 had stopped, and the great rise which cul- 
minated in 1881 had not yet started. Those were the dismal times 
when grass grew in Wall street. It was in the valley, between the 
descent on one side and the rise on the other, and the valley was a 
sort of Slough of Despond, when brokers were penniless, and some 
sold their seats for $5,000 or $6,000, and were glad to get that. The 
price of seats last week had got down to $18,000; but the publica- 
tion of the fact brought in a number of bids, and one or two seats 
have been sold within a few days for $19,000. The principal topic 
of discussion lately has been the dullness. Causes innumerable 
have been given to account for it, and probably the most of them 
have contributed to it, but it is certain no one cause has produced 
this remarkable lack of business. It is tolerably evident that one 
cause was the general expectation that after the April settlements 
were out of the way there would follow a good rise in the market. 
When a date is set by public expectation for a certain event to 
happen in stock speculation, the effect is to diminish business up 
to that time. The man who thinks prices are going down and 
would sell short, determines to wait till after the date set, when he 
is sure there will be great disappointment,—if the event expected 
is a rise in prices. The man who has stocks, however discouraged 
he may be, holds on in hopes that after the date there will be such 
improvement that he can sell ata profit. Neither will buy nor sell 
up to that time, and so business diminishes in proportion as the ex- 
pectation is general. 

We have passed the Ist of April, and the question now is who 
is going to be right about the next big movement in the market? 
Unless the rise comes soon, and arise not of a couple of points 
due to the room traders and lasting only a few days, but a solid 
movement running for thirty to sixty days and raising prices from 
two to ten points,—unless this comes soon, it is rather safe to look 
for a decided movement in prices to the same extent downwards. 
In their disappointment, people throw over their stocks in disgust, 
and the whole market breaks badly. 

The conditions appear good for improvement in prices. In 
Europe there is a slightly better feeling over the political situa- 
tion, and the London market is firmer. The advices from there 
are that liquidation of bull accounts is pretty thorough, and the 
next fortnightly settlements may show an increase in the buying 
again. London has certainly been a heavy seller in this market, 
and has poured upon us continuously since last December a 
stream of our own securities, quite offsetting the big trade balance 
in our favor, There are some signs that the supply is nearly ex- 
hausted, and if it is the effect will soon be shown in this market. 
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In respect to the earnings of the roads they are all that could be 
required for a bull movement, the cases of roads reporting a de- 
crease as compared with last year being comparatively few. 
These earnings are in the main made without increase of mileage 
as railroad building is small. The astonishingly large grain move- 
ment continues, the deliveries at Chicago, and the east bound 
movement out of Chicago, keeping up to the figures which so sur- 
prised us in January. The corn movement in itself is almost 
phenomenal. The surprising thing is that this great movement 
of the cereal to market goes on at atime when the complaint 
from the western agricultural States is that the price of the grain 
does not pay for raising it, and assuredly in certain districts it is 
low enough. When it is cheaper to burn corn than buy coal, it 
shows either that the coal is very high or the corn low. Hereto- 
fore, Wall street has always considered that low prices checked 
the grain movement, and that this followed as surely as cause and 
effect. It is plain that there are some new factors at work now, 
or that it does not cost as much to raise corn as it used to. Every 
old operator in the street would have told you a year ago that if 
May corn were selling in the Chicago market at 30 cents, the corn 
movement from farmers’ hands would be so small that the rail- 
roads would be seriously hurt in their earnings. It don’t work 
that way this year. 

The railroad presidents assembled in Chicago to hear the 
plans for a reorganization of the Inter-State Association. On the 
same day Mr. Pierrepont Morgan, who had got up the Associa- 
tion as a cure-all for the troubles of the Granger roads, sailed for 
Europe, to take the waters of Carlsbad. In the plans proposed, 
Chairman Walker proposes that the President of each road shall 
be held to sole responsibility for the rates on that road. It would 
seem to be only common sense that subordinate Sfficers should 
not be allowed to make and unmake them, but they are, and al- 
ways have been, to an extent which seems ridiculous. It will be 
interesting to observe how the Association will get along with the 
Northwest Union Pacific alliance. The latter road sought that as 
a measure of self-preservation. While its main line shows little 
growth of itself, the increase of traffic has come from its lateral 
lines, north and south. The country they have drained is now oc- 
cupied on the south by five other and rival lines; but not until 
the Manitoba had put itself into the shape it is now, was the 
Union Pacific’s northern business threatened. The outlook for 
the company now is anything but brilliant. Its March earnings 
last year decreased largely, so that this month’s earnings will 
probably make a good showing; but the prospect is that on the 
whole year the Union Pacific will make a sorry exhibit. 


THE STATE TREASURY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
T was a misfortune of the last political canvass in Pennsylvania 
that although the election pending was that of a Treasurer of 
the State, there was no definite and vigorous discussion of the 
Treasury management. In part, this was a consequence of the 
Democratic party’s weakness; in part, it was the result of that 
shameful palsy which has fallen upon our political affairs under 
the influence of the Federal “ patronage.” And to some extent it 
was due to the fact that the State Treasury is, to all practical in- 
tents and purposes, a private bureau, managed in the interest of 
“the dominant leaders,” with its details carefully concealed from 
the public view. 

If the people of Pennsylvania are wise they will take up the 
subject in earnest, in the canvass of the present year. The defal- 
cations of the Treasurer of our neighboring State have just pointed 
out the consequences of Ring politics there, and we may rest as- 
sured that the same sort of close-corporation rule here is liable to 
produce like effects. If a man of the character of Mr. Archer 
has for nearly the whole of his term misused the treasury, because 
too lax a system existed, and too vehement a partisanship covered 
every official’s acts, it is a sure word of warning to every State 
that permits like conditions to exist. And, however narrow and 
proscriptive the system of Democratic rule in Maryland may be, 
under the unscrupulous hand of Mr. Gorman, it cannot be worse 
than that which has been inflicted upon Pennsylvania since Mr. 
Quay became the controlling force in her affairs. 

Since the incumbency of Mr. Noyes in our Treasury, from 
May, 1878, to May, 1880, in which time a defalcation of large pro- 
portions occurred, there has been no Democratic Treasurer in of- 
fice. Whatever may be secured by the continuance of one party 
in control has been secured in this case. Mr. Noyes was followed 
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by Samuel Butler,—who compelled the reconstruction of the cash 
accounts, before he would receipt for them; and from May, 
1882, to the present time, General Baily, Mr. Livsey, Captain 
Hart, and Mr. Quay himself have administered the office. Gen- 
eral Baily’s financial troubles are well known; Captain Hart, 
died in office, worried to death, as it is believed by those who knew 
him well; and against Mr. Quay charges are now brought of the 
most serious character, which he is apparently not able to meet. 
This is not a retrospect of eight years that is reassuring. 

Mr. Boyer, who will take charge of the Treasury a month 
hence, is a young man who is given this place by the “ machine ” 
system. The Republican Convention named him, according to 
the ‘‘ orders’ which had been given, and a party vote at the elec- 
tion confirmed the nomination. Mr. Boyer may feel that he owes 
his place, not to the people, but to the permission of Mr. Quay. 
So Captain Hart felt, and from that unfortunate view followed the 
troubles which his strength and health failed to support. The 
new Treasurer will be wise, therefore, if he lays down for the con- 
duct of the office two or three simple rules, calculated to bring its 
operations into harmony with its real purpose, the service of the 
State. One of these should be, undotbtedly, the integrity of the 
funds. The course of Mr. Butler, in 1880, may well be repeated, 
now. A second rule would be an honest system of placing the 
State deposits,—in contrast with the present one by which a large 
share of them are made for private advantage and political influ- 
ence. And a third rule should be the discontinuance of the exist- 
ing system of secrecy iu the Treasury’s operations. The suspi- 
cions and charges against it are given force by the manner in 
which it has been run. A leading member of the last Legislature 
says to THE AMERICAN: 

“Tt is only by stubborn persistence that the books and papers can be 
seen. When I began my own inquiries I sent a newspaper correspondent for 
the information desired. They declined to give it. I then sent a new (and 
unknown) member of the Legislature. They kept him waiting two hours, 
and then sent him uselessly to the Auditor-General’s. Returning, after an- 
other hour’s wait, he urged his right as a member, and was blandly pointed 
to great cases of books, ard told he could examine as much as he pleased, but 
could copy nothing. I then put my demands in writing, carried them in per- 
son to the Treasury, and to every formal request received from the Cashier 
the stereotyped reply: ‘In the absence of my Chief, I decline to answer.’ 
And the ‘ Chief,’—i. e. the Treasurer,—was not once in the office during the 
remainder of the legislative session.” 

Such methods as these add to the public distrust. They 
strengthen the probability that the Treasury has other rotten 
places besides those that are already known. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Boyer should turn over a new leaf for himself, and the people 
should choose such a Legislature as will give the Treasury’s man- 
agement a searching and real investigation. 


WIFE-BEATERS AND THE WHIPPING-POST. 


OR many centuries the laws of England guarded with the 
greatest jealousy the “rights of a man over his wife,” and 
held that, in case of her misbehavior, the husband might administer 
physical correction. His ownership of her was quite similar to 
that of his goods and chattels. Even Blackstone cites, with seem- 
ing approval, the privilege retained by the common people of 
beating their wives with sticks that did not pass the limit of size 
of aman’s thumb. In South Carolina, a few years ago, it was de- 
cided that “ not guilty ’’ was a proper entry by the judge of the 
lower court, on the verdict of a jury, “that the defendent struck 
his wife three licks with a switch, about the size of one of his 
fingers, (but not as large as a man’s thumb), without any provoca- 
tion, except some words uttered by her, and not recollected by the 
witness.” This court of last resort approved of the ancient doc- 
trines, and said that they would not interfere in matters of family 
government, in trifling cases. 

Despite these learned authorities, there has been, since the 
time of Blackstone, a gradual curtailment of man’s prerogatives, 
and the beating of his wife, in several States, is good ground for 
divorce; in nearly all it is regarded as an offense of a most de- 
graded character, and severe punishments provided for the guilty 
ones. 

It need hardly be said that the Blackstonian idea is a remnant 
of barbarous days, when physical force was the controlling influ- 
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ence in the government of the family, as well of the state. Yet 
cowardly as the crime may be, it is less so than the brutal beating 
of helpless children ; and, perhaps, in cases where the wife is in 
control, her punishment of her husband may be equally open to 
condemnation. But however this may be, of late years, the privi- 
lege, formerly so strictly protected by the law, has become the 
subject of violent attacks, and reformers have neglected other 
criminal acts in a wild effort to attach extraordinary punishments 
to this particular offense. The time-honored whipping-post has 
been resurrected from dusty lofts and museums, as an appropriate 
machine for executing the revenge of society ; and, both here and 
abroad, the ‘“ cat-o’-nine-tails ” has been brandished for considera- 
tion in many of the legislatures and before the various prison con- 
gresses. In several instances its use has been sanctioned by law. 
It is contended that crime is on the increase, and that, therefore, 
the punitory systems must be changed to meet the necessities of 
the occasion. After the abolishment of corporal punishment in al- 
most all civilized countries, on the ground of its brutalizing effect 
on mankind, its revival is sought as a cure for the increase of 
crime ; more particularly is its application urged in the endeavor to 
crush out a custom that was popular, and not thoughi of as a great 
offense, at the time of the retirement of the whipping-post. 

The unsatisfactory criminal status of mankind is in no way 
conclusive evidence of defects in the laws or in methods of punish- 
ment; it is certainly no ground for a revival of the lex talionis, 
or gross, cruel, and sensational exhibitions of revenge on the part 
of the State. The fluctuations of crime depend upon deeper con- 
siderations ; the character of the age, the social progress of the peo- 
ple, and the many conditions of the ever-changing world, are in- 
volved in the question. 

The United States abolished the whipping-post in 1839, by Act 
of Congress, and the amendments to the Constitution contain a 
provision that cruel and unusual punishments shall not be inflicted. 
This, it has been held, applies only to the laws of the National 
Government, and is not a prohibition on the States. The supposed 
safe-guard to the citizens, however, has, it is believed, been incor- 
porated into the constitutions of all the States, and, under it, able 
jurists contend that the whipping-post and pillory are unlawful, 
Judge Cooley, the distinguished member of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, says 
that those degrading punishments, which in any State have become 
obsolete before its existing Constitution was adopted, may well be 
held forbidden by it as cruel and unusual ; and he doubts the right 
to establish the whipping-post or pillory in States where they were 
never recognized as instruments of punishment, or in States whose 
constitutions, revised since public opinion banished them, have for- 
bidden cruel and unusual punishments. In such States the public 
sentiment must be regarded as having considered them as cruel, 
and any punishment which, if ever enforced at all, has become al- 
together obsolete, must certainly be looked upon as unusual. 

This would seem to have been the view of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, when, in 1824, Nancy James was brought before 
them on appeal from a conviction at the Quarter Sessions of Phila- 
delphia county. Nancy had been found guilty of being a common 
scold, and was sentenced ‘ to be placed in a certain engine of cor- 
rection, called a cucking or ducking stool, and being so placed 
therein, to be plunged three times into the water.” On the 
part of the Commonwealth, it was shown that the punishment 
was according to the common law, and that, in two instances 
at least, it had been put into execution by the Lower Court. On 
the prisoner's side, however, it was argued that the sentence was 
in violation of the constitutional provision, and, further, that the 
law under which the conviction was had, had long since been re- 
legated to obscurity along with those that prohibited “ prizes, 
stage-plays, masks, revells, bulbaites, cock-fighting with such like,” 
and the law that said, “if any persone doe drink healths, which may 
provoke people to unnecessary and excessive drinking, being leg- 
ally convicted, shall pay a fine of five shillings.” 

The court, by Judge Duncan, filed a most learned opinion, 
covering twelve pages, in which they held that the punishment of 
ducking was barbarous and obsolete and contrary to the provisions 
of the constitution. They thought, too, that the jailer would not 
know whether Nancy was to be fixed in a bucket or stool, or 
whether she was to be run into the water on wheels, or soused in 
from the end of a beam or rafter. 

But alas for uniformity. In 1882 the State of Maryland 
passed a law that any one who should brutally assault and beat 
his wife should be sentenced to be whipped not exceeding forty 
lashes and imprisoned. Mr. Foote was convicted under this act, 
and sentenced to receive seven lashes. The case was taken to the 
Court of Appeal. His counsel argued that the act was in conflict 
with the State Constitution, readopted in 1867, that provided 
against cruel and unusual punishments. The court, however, held 
that this clause must be construed in the light of the time when it 
was first incorporated in the constitution, and that, as whipping 














had been authorized for years prior to and after that date, it could 
not have been intended to come within the restriction. Mr. Foote 
had, therefore, to suffer the seven lashes. It does not appear that 
this question has arisen in any other State, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the view taken by the Maryland judges weuld 
be followed by others. 

At a late meeting of the American Bar Association, a*commit- 
tee, after a year’s careful consultation and review of the subject, 
reached the conclusion that the interests of society would be pro- 
moted by the general use of the whipping post as a punishment 
for wife-beating; but the report was hotly contested and finally 
laid on the table, it would seem, rather on the ground that its con- 
sideration was without the scope of the Association, than from 
lack of adherents. 

The limited statistics at hand do not warrant any assumption 
that the evils complained of have been lessened under the influ- 
ence of this revival. It is true thatin Maryland the crime of wife- 
beating appears to have grown less frequent; but a large allow- 
ance must be made for other conditions, particularly the fact that 
women will suffer deeply rather than have themselves and their 
families disgraced by the public whipping of the men whose names 
they bear. It is said that prison is looked upon by certain classes 
with pleasure, as a place of abode where food and clothes are sup- 
plied without charge, and that these, also, should be whipped and 
discharged so that they may not become a burden on the State. 
It is claimed that this is particularly true in the case of wife-beat- 
ers, as depriving them of their liberty prevents the support of the 
families. 

All human punishments are faulty—in the nature of things it 
cannot be otherwise ; but none contain such evils as those that in- 
flict direct physical punishment or ignominy. The protection of 
society, the peace of the State, and the education of the prisoner 
are the only allowable theories for human laws and _ penalties. 
Anything more must proceed from the idea of retaliation, which 
is quite without the scope of civilized punishment for crime. The 
evil of the world can never be corrected by an attempt to counter- 
act it through new evils. “ Ye shall not render evil for evil,” is a 
human law, as deep as it is divine. The victories of- society, like 
those of the man, must be obtained by reverence for morality. To 
educate the people to the doctrine of brutality, as a punishment 
for brutality, is to lower the moral tone of the community. There 
is in the hearts of all men a vein of cruelty, that should be trained 
to tenderness, rather than encouraged in evil. Flogging stirs up 
the worst feelings in the human animal. It degrades alike the 
criminal and the government that inflicts the punishment; it low- 
ers the man who wields the whip, and hurts the better nature of 
every one who sees it, or reads of it, or talks about it; and it 
wounds the wife and children far more deeply than the same lash 
in the prisoner’s hands applied to their own backs. It is out of 
temper with the times and the refinement of the people. 

False sentiment towards criminals is criminality, and all men 
should stand ready to aid the State in its endeavor to free society 
from the influence of the dangerous classes. The whipping-post, 
however, is a step backward in civilization, and those who advo- 
cate it for the punishment of any crime whatever, have an evil 
conception of the duty of government towards the individual. 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS COOPER, 








WERE JEFFERSON AND MARSHALL WELSH? 


HERE were two great Virginians, besides George Washington, 
engaged in the building of the Republic. It may seem like 
belittling James Madison, to say only two, but unquestionably the 
verdict of their countrymen must set John Marshall and Thomas 
Jefferson next in rank to the first President, and both in a higher 
class than Jefferson’s successor. 

It is a little curious, then, that both these great men are said 
to have been of Welsh blood,—Celts, not ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons.” Mr. 
Jefferson always declared that the tradition in his family was that 
it came from Wales. And in the latest,—almost the only,—biogra- 
phy of Marshall, it is succinctly and positively said that his “ fam- 
ily were of British descent, having emigrated from Wales to the 
Colonies.” 

The natural suggestion of one having an acquintance with 
family history would be that both these statements are probably 
wrong. Neither Jefferson nor Marshall would be taken, at first 
glance, as a Welsh name. The former is more likely to be Scandi- 
navian, for as a rule the family names ending in “son” may be as- 
signed to the North,—Denmark, Sweden, or Norway. Probably 
there are some exceptions, but that certainly is the rule, and most 
of the son endings will be found to come from those portions of 
England,—chiefly the middle and north,—which received the 
greater part of the Danish incursions. It is true, however, that 
this particular name was doubtless formed by the adding of son to 
Geottrey’s. The first Jefferson was Geoffrey’s son, And Geoffrey is 
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an old high German name, not Scandinavian, though it may have 
been adopted by Danes in England, from the usages of Saxon 
neighbors. Practically, it may be said there are no son families in 
Wales. The list of Welsh family names given in Bishop Meade’s 
‘Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia,’ (to which I 
have turned to look up the present subject), contains just three of 
this class, besides Jefferson,—to-wit, Dickinson, Perkinson, and 
Wilkinson ; and we may regard all these as almost as doubtful as 
the other, until we have better evidence. 

As to Marshall, it does not appear very likely, I am sorry to 
say,—for John Marshall honored the blood from which he came,— 
that his family was Welsh. I doubt whether the name will be 
found at all in any authentic list of native families in Wales. (It 
does not appear, it is to be observed, in the list in Bishop Meade’s 
book.) Yet it is true that the German marschall, an attendant 
upon horses, is not much nearer the form of the Chief-Justice’s 
name than the Celtic marascal,—meaning the same thing,—and so 
it may be, after all, that he was really a Celt. 

The statement in regard to Marshall is, as I have said, found 
in his latest biography, by Magruder. And I have found it no- 
where else. What Magruder says (p. 2) is simply this: “The 
Marshall family were of British descent, having emigrated from 
Wales to the Colonies.” The writer in Appleton’s ‘“ Cyclopzdia 
of American Biography ” who deals with the Marshall family of 
Virginia, (the article on the Chief Justice is by Justice Bradley, of 
the U. 8S. Supreme Court), says that the first of them all, John, a 
captain of cavalry in the service of Charles I., came to Virginia 
about 1650, from England. He was the father of Thomas, a planter 
in Westmoreland county, who was the grandfather of the Thomas 
that commanded a regiment at Brandywine and was the father of 
the great jurist. 

The scope and fertility of Jefferson’s imagination are well rec- 


ognized. But he undoubtedly believed himself a Welshman by 
descent. In his own memoirs he says: ‘‘The tradition in my 


father’s family was that their ancestor came to this country from 
Wales, and from near the mountain of Snowdon, the highest in 
Great Britain. I noted once a case from Wales in the law reports, 
where a person of our name was either plaintiff or defendant. 
These are the only instances in which I have met with the name 
in that country. I have found it in our early records; but the 
first particular information I have of any ancestor was of my 
grandfather,” who was a Virginia planter, in Chesterfield county. 
And this statement is followed in all the biographies of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. They probably have no other authority than that which was 
furnished by himself, as quoted above, but naturally in the face of 
so explicit a statement from the subject of their eulogies no more 
would be asked. It appears, says Hon. Henry 8. Randall, in his 
biography, that a Jefferson was a representative from one of the 
James River hundreds in the Colonial Assembly which Governor 
Yeardley convened at Jamestown in July, 1619, so that the name 
was in Virginia almost from the beginning. 

It is fair to mention, too, a bit of evidence showing that the 
tradition of Welsh descent was not original with the President. 
His father, Peter Jefferson, named one of his plantations “ Snow- 
don,” after the traditional home of his ancestor, and as Peter was 
not, so far as is known, a man of so lively an imagination as his 
great son, this fact not only relieves the latter of responsibility, but 
gives the tradition older standing by at least one generation. 

The subject seems to me interesting in several ways,—if not 
as a mere matter of genealogical pedantry, then, possibly,as an 
ethnographical study. And if neither, there is still one fact to 
suggest an element of curiosity. Unquestionably, in the work of 
shaping the American nation for a quarter of a century after the 
death of George Washington, the two opposed minds were the 
two great Virginians. One inspired and led the party of demo- 
cratic views; the other knit up, year after year, into a fabric at 
once consistent and stable, the principles of the national system. 
There was, probably, no other Virginian whom Jefferson felt to be 
so much and so strongly his antagonist, or whose intellect and op- 
portunities he so much feared. And, on the other hand, we may 
be sure that the Chief-Justice, as he laid the judicial foundations, 
rejoiced over the reflection how differently the greatest stones 
were ree from what they would have been if a Jeffersonian 
judge had been in his place. If, then, the two were of the same 
strain, removed by only three or four generations from ancestors 
in the little Celtic Principality, it is a curious fact. It is true, cer- 
tainly, that both were lovers of freedom, and so both might well 
have been descendants of the unsubdued mountaineers. 

HowarpD M. JENKINS. 


Under the title “Robert Browning: Personalia,” Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish a little book by Ed- 
mund Gosse. It will contain a notable article printed in the Cen- 
tury some years ago, Mr. Gosse’s recent paper in the New Review, 
with prefatory matter and an epilogue, witha poem by Mr. Brown- 





ing never printed. 





MR. M’CARTHY’S “FOUR GEORGES,” 

N R. McCARTHY obliges an eager world to wait long for the 
successive volumes of this remarkable series. It has been 

some years,—how many ?—since volume one came out, and the 

readers of that have many times searched in vain the library shelf 

where its companions should appear. 

We are given here the record of almost thirty years : the open- 
ing page chronicles the death of Daniel Defoe in the spring of 1731, 
and the closing one describes the exit of the second King George, 
in the autumn of 1760. In these years there are many interesting 
and not a few picturesque details,-—nothing, to be sure, like the 
terrific conflict and tremendous Revolution which the next vol- 
umes must describe, but yet such progress, such change, such cast- 
ing off of old things and taking on of new as even a time appar- 
ently dull and slow, like the second quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, must present. In that period the direction of English 
affairs passed from Robert Walpole to William Pitt, and—greater 
contrast still !—the several baubles of English royalty descended 
from that grotesque figure the second George, so vicious, so selfish, 
so ignoble, to that historic grandson, the third George, so stubborn, 
so decent, and so incapable. And, as we seek to observe the 
changes of the time, other than those of such contrasted person- 
alities, we may note that in 1748 at the battle of Dettingen, George 
the Second himself commanded a part of the English troops under 
Lord Stair, and thus became a unique historical figure. He 
was, says Mr. McCarthy, * the last king of England who ever ap- 
peared with his army in the battle-field! There, as he gets down 
off his unruly horse, determined to trust to his own stout legs,— 
because, as he says, they will not run away,—there is the last 
successor of the Williams, and the Edwards, and the Henrys; 
the last successor of the Conqueror, and Edward the First, and the 
Black Prince, and Henry the Fourth and Henry of Agincourt, and 
William of Nassau; the last English king who faces a foe in battle. 
With him went out, in this country, the last tradition of the old 
and original duty and right of royalty,—the duty and the right 
to march with the national army in war. . . . In other coun- 
tries the tradition lingers still.” 

It will readily be understood that so capable a pen as Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s makes the most of the opportunities offered it. Those 
events which are capable of graphic treatment are finely de- 
scribed,—sometimes, we think, with some excess of adjective and 
epithet, but always with an effect which no fair critic will deny. 
The death-bed scenes when Queen Caroline quit the stage, the 
campaign of the Young Pretender in “ the Forty-five,” and the 
brilliant, desperate, unscrupulous operations of Clive in India, are 
all fine chapters, ‘The rise of Methodism, with the character and 
work of the Wesleys and Whitefield, furnishes an interesting chap- 
ter, also, though the description falls off in clearness and definite- 
ness towards its conclusion, and leaves a less distinct picture of the 
great religiouS body which John Wesley established than of the 
means which he employed to set the movement on foot. 

Mr. McCarthy’s estimate of Sir Robert Walpole isa shade less 
favorable than that of John Morley, which we recently had occa- 
sion to notice, but in the main they judge him in much the same 
manner. “He was a great statesman; almost, but not quite, a 
great man,” is what we are here told. His capital weakness was 
his holding on to power when he should have resigned : his inex- 
cusable error, the undertaking of the war with Spain, against his 
judgment, and in spite of his convictions. His services to Eng- 
land Mr. McCarthy rates high. ‘ Never,” he says, “ wasa king bet- 
ter served than George the Second ; never had so ignoble a sover- 
eign such men to make his kingdom strong and his reign famous. 
He began his time of royalty under the protection of the sturdy 
figure of Walpole; he closed it under the protection of the stately 
form of Pitt.” And yet both were partisans, almost to the last 
degree. Henry Pelham, trained up in Parliament with them, 
found himself when hecame to be Prime Minister, entertaining “a 
good-natured cynicism ” as to the disinterestedness of great officials. 
“ He had heard Pitt thundering away against Carteret in exactly 
the same strain as Pitt and Carteret used to thunder against Wal- 
pole. He had seen the policy of Walpole quietly carried out 
by the very men who had bellowed against Walpole, and had suc- 
ceeded at last in driving him from office forever.”” The war with 
Spain was forced upon the country by the Opposition, and one of the 
chief reasons which they set forth was the need of compelling Spain 
to surrender her claim to the “ Right of Search.” Yet the war 
ended, and peace was made with not a word said on the subject,— 
reminding us strongly indeed of that almost identical example, a lit- 
tle more than half a century later, when, in the war between the 
United States and England, it was the latter that claimed the 
“Right of Search,” and, though the war was presumed to be in 
great part on account of it, the negotiators at Ghent never so much 
as referred to it in their Treaty of Peace. 


1A HIsTORY OF THE Four GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy. Volume IJ. New 
York: Harper & Brothers._ 1890. 
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Perhaps the most enjoyable pages in the book, after all, are 
the “ bits,” here and there, in which the men of letters,—the 
poets, the novelists, the essayists, the philosophers,—from Defoe 
to Bishop Berkeley, are designated, estimated, and parted with, 
as, one after another, they too, like the princes and potentates, 
quit the stage of action. As we have said, Defoe died in 1781; 
tay died a little later, and the list of the departures before George 
the Second includes Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and Berkeley. Re- 
placing these, other remarkable figures came forward: in 1755, 
‘appeared, in two volumes folio, the English Dictionary, by Sam- 
uel Johnson,” and “ another work, of a very different kind and 
by a very different sort of man, appeared in 1759—the first and 
second volume of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ by Laurence Sterne.” And 
it is in connection with Sterne that Mr. McCarthy gives us one of 
his most striking bits of critical estimate: ‘One of the greatest 
of German writers, Jean Paul Richter, declares more than once 
that he regards Sterne as his master. The statement is amaz- 
ing. Jean Paul Richter, Jean Paul the Only One, as he was 
fondly called, was immeasurably sincerer than his master. All 
that was sham, tinsel, and tawdry in the writings of Yorick was 
genuine, heart-felt, and soul-inspiring in Jean Paul. Yorick’s sen- 
timent was pinch-beck; Jean Paul’s was pure gold. All that 
Richter ever wrote is animated with the deepest religious feeling, 
the tenderest sympathy, the gentlest and bravest pity. Yorick, 
in the black and white of his sacred calling’s gown and bands, 
grins and leers like a disguised satyr. His morality is a mum- 
mer’s mask; his pathos is pretense; the only thing truly Irish 
about him is his humor, his ceaseless wit, the unfailing sparkle of 
his fancy.” 

We must note a slip in the chapter on “ Changes,’ where the 
Gregorian correction of the Calendar, in the British dominions, is 
described. Mr. McCarthy says that Pope Gregory, when he as- 
sumed the tiara in 1572, found the Julian Calendar eleven days 
wrong, and that England “came into line” with the adoption of 
the corrected system, in 1751. The former statement is inaccurate ; 


| 


the latter is almost certain to leave a wrong impression, The | 


correction required in the time of Gregory, and which took effect 
in some of the Catholic countries as early as 1582, was ten days, 
not eleven, and while it is true that the English Parliament 
ordered the change by an act passed in 1751, it did not take effect 
until September, 1752, when the 3d of September became the 14th, 
—there being, by that time, a correction of e/even days necessary. 
In those countries (Russia, Greece), where the Julian Calendar is 
still in use the difference is now twelve days. 

It is to be hoped Mr. McCarthy will take no risks of a failure 
to complete this valuable history. Itis so admirable that it ought 
to be asure legacy of our time to our successors. If any one 
wants a style as attractive as Macaulay’s, united with a trust- 
worthiness Macaulay never possessed, here it is. The strained, 
exaggerated, almost hysterical, construction of the older historian 
gives place to a form of narrative which is always lively and al- 
ways clear, and which rises, whenever the occasion favors, into a 
style at once graphic and delightful. Mr. McCarthy’s views are 
catholic, and his judgment just. He has not, like Macaulay, a 
list of clients whom he unhesitatingly defends, or a list of enemies 
whom he unscrupulously and malevolently assails. This narra- 
tive of English history, in the reigns of the four Georges, will af- 
ford a pleasing contrast indeed when placed beside that of the 
reign of William the Third. 


a 
WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE accident to the machinery of the City of Paris created a 
serious impression : the suspense caused by the ship’s non- 
arrival at Queenstown was scarcely more than relieved by the ex- 
planation of her delay. The water-tight compartments were the 
entire element of safety in this case, so far as the ship was con- 
cerned, and their value was due to the fact that the partitions 
which divide her compartments had not the usual openings, which 
are always found unclosed in an accident of this nature. As it 
was, the rise of a storm would have sent the ship to the bottom, 
and although there were life-boats, and these were got ready, it is 
notorious that no steamship carries boats enough to take off all 

its passengers and crew. 

*% * * 

THE “ Acorn Club” appears to have taken tangible shape and 
to have secured a local habitation as well asa name. The experi- 
ment of a Women’s Club, with purely social aims, is one that will 
be watched with much interest, especially in Philadelphia, where 
the conditions are not always favorable to sharp deviations from 
traditional methods. Heretofore, organizations of women have 
always focused about some central purpose,—usually a charitable 
or educational one,—and the idea of a club restricted to women, 
but modelled after the non-political male organizations, such as 
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the Rittenhouse or the Philadelphia, possesses a novelty which is 
sure to awaken interest. 

The “ Acorn Club,” will start with the prestige of a member- 
ship including many of the best known names in Philadelphia so- 
ciety, and the ladies in the management are known to possess ex- 
ecutive ability of a high order, as was evidenced at the time of 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in this city. It is understood that the club-house, at 1507 
Walnut St., will be thrown open as soon as alterations are com- 
pleted, and as these will include a reading-room, library, café, re- 
ception-rooms, ete., as well as upper apartments for cooking and 
sewing, it is evident that no member will have cause to complain 
of a lack of the modern conveniences. 

- x * 


THE announcement that men will be excluded from the 
* Acorn Club,” except upon the occasions of public entertainments 
or receptions, sets one to thinking about the feasibility of mixed 
clubs. If the modern spirit favors co-education, why not a free 
mingling of the sexes in all the social relations and relaxations of 
life? Ifthe barriers are to go down, let them go down consist- 
ently. There is no use blinking an issue when once it is recog- 
nized as inevitable. No one can blame the ladies of the “* Acorn ” 
for following the example set them by the other side. But let us 
grow broader all around. Women are no doubt just as “ cluba- 
ble” as men ; indeed it may be feared they will find the delights 
of club-life all too seductive; but why should not the Rittenhouse 
open its membership to women and the Acorn throw wide its por- 
tals to men? Why, indeed, should we be condemned to speak of 
the graduates of Bryn Mawr as alumnez, while we call University 
graduates alumni ? 

* * * 

BETWEEN the craving for Wagnerian Music-Drama and the 
rage for Gilbert and Sullivan, grand Italian Opera receives scant 
notice aud has become a rarer plant than ever. Those who love 
it have, however, had one treat this week in listening to Signor 
Tamagno, (whom Verdi selected te create the title réle in Otel/o), 
and will have another next week, when Madame Albani will sing 
in ‘ Faust,” supported by Signor Revelli. We are promised Patti 
only once,—at a matinée on April 21,—when she will appear in 
Delibe’s Opera ‘‘ Lakme.” The prices for this occasion (seven dol- 
lars a seat) would be regarded as prohibitory were it not that there 
is but one Patti. 

x x * 

THE Athenzum notes the death of “ Auld Will Ritson,” whom 
visitors to Westmoreland will remember as a prince of story- 
tellers, and as crammed full of anecdotes interesting not only to 
the dalesmen but to all who keep a warm corner in their hearts 
for the group of Lake poets that have since become so famous a 
factor in English literature. For a quarter of a century Ritson 
was the proprietor of the most popular hostlery in the Lake Coun- 
try, and his guests liked nothing better than to hear him recall his 
personal recollections of Wordsworth, the Coleridges, Scott, 
Southey, the Arnolds, Clough, and other celebrities. The death 
of one so intimately acquainted with the daily life of some of Eng- 
land’s greatest writers is an event of no small moment to those 
who watch the present fade into the past. 





TOPICS IN PARIS. 
PARIs, March 14, 1890. 

M ANATOLE FRANCE, whose “Crime of Sylvester Bon- 

- nard” has been so well received in America, is the assist- 
ant librarian of the Senate, and the literary critic of Le Temps. 
His real name is Anatole Francois Thibault, but like so many other 
Frenchmen he always writes under a nomde guerre. France is 
the son of an old book-seller on the Quai Malaquais, and was born 
forty-six years ago in the house adjoining the Chimay Palace, 
which now forms part of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is in this 
house that he lodges his Sylvester Bonnard, and in all of the 
author’s writings there are tender references to this dwelling, to 
the quay, and to the old books that are spread out in front on the 
parapets overlooking the Seine. Anatole France is a many-sided 
man ; he is a poet, scientist, physiologist, philologist, novelist, and 
critic ; he has even written a poetical tragedy, ‘“‘ Les Noces Corin- 
thiennes.” Besides “ Sylvester Bonnard,” he has published two 
other novels, ‘“‘ Jocaste” and “ Jean Servan’s Desires,” but novel 
writing is less to his taste than short stories and literary criticism. 
France married some years ago a grand niece of Jean Guérin, who 
was Marie Antoinette’s miniature painter, and lives a calm, happy 
life in the rue Chalgrin, a winding little street near the Are de 
Triomphe. He devotes the morning to his literary work and 
spends his afternoons at the Senate, where he assists M. Leconte 
de Lisle, the librarian, in his peaceful and not over-tiring func- 
tions. 
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The old Galignani’s Messenger has come out this week in eight 
pages, and its rival, the Paris edition of the New York Herald, has 
reduced its price to three cents. This simple announcement 
means that Anglo-American journalism in the French capital is 
undergoing a change. But I am very sceptical about the future. 
I have seen in my day here a great many attempts to establish 
on a paying basis a newspaper in the English language. For many 
years Galignani kept its head above water because it was the 
only English daily paper published in Paris, had a remarkably 
clever advertising canvasser who ran all over Europe, and, better 
than all, rich owners who made enough money out of their book- 
store to publish their newspaper whether it paid or not. Galignani 
never had a large circulation, but always did fairly well until more 
active rivals came into the field. During the last ten years it has 
gradually dwindled down and was finally sold to an English com- 
pany, which has incorporated under one management a lot of 
weekly continental journals that were never heard of except by 
the hotel keepers who were induced to advertise in them. The fact 
is, the field for an English newspaper in Paris is very limited. 
Englishmen who live here get their London journals every 
evening and read the French papers in the morning; Americans 
buy the Herald, but admitting that every one of them reads it, 
there would not be enough to furnish a paying circulation. As for 
advertisements, without which there can be no profits, they are 
scarce. The French are not an advertising people and you have 
only to glance over the meagre array in the Paris journals to see 
that those which pay any dividend at all, do so by other means 
than advertisements. I very much doubt if Mr. Bennett is making 
any money with his Paris newspaper or that Galignani in its new 
form will enrich its stockholders. Still, they are both enterprising 
sheets and their rivalry keeps Americans and Englishmen well in- 
formed about what is going on throughout the world. 

The frequent sale of important French paintings to foreign 
buyers has often been the subject of regret to French amateurs, 
who think that the masterpieces of their artists should be kept at 
home. The State rarely has a sufficient fund on hand to prevent 
the departure of a painting when there is any competition for its 
purchase by foreign governments or amateurs. To remedy this a 
society has been formed for the purpose of buying all works of art 
the pveservation of which in France is considered necessary in the 
interest of art. The Society intends, also, to aid the different mu- 
seums in acquiring important paintings that are offered for sale. 
All the works of art bought by the Society will be hung in its gal- 
lery, and in case of dissolution of the Association all these acqui- 
sitions will return to the State. One of the first acts of this Soci- 
ety has been to buy and offer to the State Louvre, Courbet’s “ Re- 
mise des Chevreuils.” Several of its members are among those ama- 
teurs who have offered Manet’s ‘‘Olympia” to the State. The 
consulting committee on national museums met yesterday, and 
voted that this picture could be accepted for the Luxembourg, but 
took no engagement to advise its transfer to the Louvre at the ex- 
piration of ten years after its author’s death, this delay being reg- 
lementary for all paintings admitted to that gallery. 

The heirs of Mme. Legrand, who owned the so-called Rem- 
brandt, of which I spoke ina recent letter, have brought a suit 
against the expert, and ask to have the sale of the picture an- 
nulled. Pending the decision, the debate as to the authenticity of 
the canvas continues. It is thought that the painting is the same 
one that belonged to the collection of Robert Soyer, a civil engin- 
eer who died at Orleans, in 1802. In that gentleman’s collection 
was a canvas entitled ‘Saying Grace,” and attributed, without 
question. to Rembrandt. Soyer was a friend of Aignan Desfriches, 
a well-known ship-merchant and amateur of the fine arts, and Mme. 
Legrand was a Mlle. Desfriches. A search is now being made to 
find out whether this painting was not left by Soyer to his friend 
Desfriches. 

The French National Society of the Fine Arts, which is more 
generally called the Meissonier Salon, has drawn its jury (which in- 
cludes Mr. Alexander Harrison) and is preparing to make a bril- 
liant display at its first exhibition, which is to open on May 15 at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, on the Champ de Mars. The statuary 
and engravings are to be placed on the ground floor, under the 
dome, while the paintings will be hung in the two large galleries 
on the first floor. There will be no “skying” of pictures, the 
space permitting all the works to go on two lines. The num- 
ber of paintings exhibited will be about twelve hundred. Meis- 
sonier alone is to send ten, one of which will not have the usual 
microscopic proportions: ‘‘ Napolean at Jena,’’ which measures 43 
feet by 3.8. 

While the works of good old Alexander Dumas are but little 
read by the present generation of Frenchmen, the fascination exer- 
cised by Balzac is more powerful than ever. At all the booksell- 
ers’ windows you find a display of the Comédie-humaine. I heard the 
other day of an eccentric gentleman who carries his love for Bal- 
zac so far as to classify the people whom he meetsin the course of 





his existence into two catagories: those who have no resemblance 
with any one of the novelist’s personages and those who have seme 
analogy with the characters created by the author of “ Eugiéne 
Grandet.” The first he considers as not existing, and disdains to ac- 
cord them the least attention ; the second he loves and studies with 
curiosity. He takes away mentally their real name and designates 
each one of them only by the name of the Balzacian personage to 
whom he assimilates him. In this respect he imitates Balzac him- 
self, who lived much less in real life than in the constant intimacy 
of the beings whom he created and who are to-day as powerfully 
true as they were fifty years ago—perhaps more so. 

Zola has published his Béte Humaine, which is as full of horrors 
as the other works of the Rougon Macquart series and will proba- 
bly not modify the disposition of those members of the French Acad- 
emy who have already made up their mind to vote against him 
at the forthcoming election for the seat left vacant by the death of 
Emile Augier. Zola has paid the customary visits and been po- 
litely received as he naturally would be by gentlemen ; but the result 
of these visits has left no doubt in his mind as to the number of votes 
he will obtain. However, he does not intend to stop trying until 
he finally succeeds in forcing his way into the Institute. © 

A new book which throws more light on the disastrous Mexi- 
can expedition has just appeared. It is the collection of letters 
that were written home by Lieutenant-Colonel Loizillon, who was 
General de Berthier’s chief of staff. From the outset to his ar- 
rival in Mexico, Captain Loizillon divined the incompetency of 
the leaders and the corruption of the civil officials sent out by Na- 
polean III., and did not hesitate to say so in the letters that he 
wrote to his parents and to his friend Mme. Cornu, who was the 
Emperor’s foster sister. Col. Loizillon died a few years after the 
close of the Franco-German war, and the letters from Mexico have 
been published under the direction of his sister. 

The Countess of Mirabeau is soon to publish a volume of corre- 
spondence consisting of letters written by Mme. Adelaide, sister of 
Louis Phillippe, by the king himself, and by Talleyrand. This 
correspondence was found among the papers left by M. de Ba- 
court, uncle of the Countess of Mirabeau, and was written during 
the years 1833 and 1834, when Taileyrand was French Ambassa- 
dor at London. 

The second volume of the Memoirs of the Baron Hyde de 
Neuville, who was French Minister at Washington under Louis 
XVIIL., is soon to appear. 

George Sand’s library was recently sold here. It was not a 
very choice or remarkable collection, and the only volumes that 
brought high prices were the first editions of the works of the 
great writer’s contemporaries, which were rendered precious by 
the dedications of their authors. C. W. 








. ART. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT THE ART CLUB. 


T is evident that a change is coming over the face of people’s 
dreams regarding what art exhibitions ought to be, and the 
last two that have been organized at the Art Club,—that of Mr. 
Dana’s water-colors, noticed in THE AMERICAN of March 15th, and 
this one of architectural work which was opened last week,—fur- 
nish as instructive examples as could be found of the nature of 
this change. First of all, the change means that interest in the 
art idea for which exhibitions stand may manifest itself quite as 
clearly in several other ways as in periodical roll-calls to painters 
all over the country to come and show us what they have been 
doing lately. For one thing, it means recognition of the archi- 
tects’ right to have their work count as art, as indeed it is the all- 
embracing and parent art to which all the others are tributaries 
or complements, and for another, it means that one of the best 
things that an exhibition can have is a definite and distinct char- 
acter, whether personal or professional, rather than an attempt to 
cover too broad a field at one time. 

The present exhibition is devoted partly to architecture and 
partly to works of decorative art, one of the galleries being filled 
with a collection of loans of Antique Furniture-Carving, Metal- 
work, Tapestries, Embroideries, and so forth, much of which is 
interesting because it is old and curious as well as beautiful, and a 
good deal of which is interesting as a curiosity, even if it is not so 
very beautiful ; while there is only a fair sprinkling of those things 
which sometimes seem to delight the heart of the average col- 
lector more than anything else,—those, namely, that are nothing 
but ugly old things, or without the slightest charm of quaintness 
of conceit, or ingenuity of contrivance, or delicacy of workman- 
ship, but which derive their entire interest from the fact that they 
are old, as if that itself were a quality to boast of. 

Archeologically and ethnographically, anything that is old 
possesses of course a certain interest on that account alone, and it 
may be of considerable use as an educational appliance in a mu- 
seum or a school, but what in the name of common sense anybody 
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wants to clutter up his house with such things for,—that is the 
mystery of the ‘* collecting ” mania. ; 

” There is just enough of this kind of work here to set the vis- 
itor to pondering on this mystery a little; hardly enough to mar 
the beauty of the general effect, which is as a whole really beau- 
tiful as well as interesting. 

One charm, of course,the old work always has which most mod- 
ern fabrications are lamentably lackingin, that, namely, which be- 
longs to hand-work, whose standards of excellence have nothing to 
do with the mathematical precision of machine productions and 
the monotonous repetitions of identical forms which the develop- 
ment of machinery hasso accustomed us to that we have come to 
regard it as almost a merit in design, Compare in this respect any 
such bit of old carving as the pair of bellows, No. 400 in the cata- 
logue, or the pair of old Florentine chairs, No. 337, with the elabor- 
ate door jambs and casings, and casings in carved teak-wood (No. 
450), modern Indian work apparently, although as far as any spirit 
or beauty in the design is concerned they might almost as well 
have been produced at South Kensington ;—or even with the Flor- 
entine chair (No. 354), although it was executed by Frulini himself. 
The charm of the older work is undeniable in this case, not because 
itis rude, but becauselwe feel in it always and everywhere the free 
hand and lively fancy of a true artist mastered by his subject, 
with whose mood we sympathise and whose feelings we share. 
With the modern machine work, or with the work which in its 
mathematical exactness rivals the mechanical accuracy of the ma- 
chine, it is impossible to do this, and so the old charm endures, in- 
explicable as it certainly is to average modern man. : 

One might cite many other examples of this kind of interest 
from this collection,—the delightful old leather on the walls, of 
Spanish and Venetian workmanship, and some very clever imita- 
tions of it by modern workmen, both exhibited by Yandell and 
Co., of New York, some very nice tapestries and embroideries, and 
more exquisite metal work, enamels, and glass,—but partly be- 
cause I am afraid there is some danger that this portion of the 
exhibition will claim wore than its share of attention anyway, I 
hasten to speak of the architectural work in the next room, 

A very conspicuous and highly instructive part of this depart- 
ment consists of the work sent by several well known Schoois of 
Architecture, that which is of most importance being contributed 
by the pupils of the Massachusetts Iustitute of Technology, and 
by those—mostly Americans—who are or have been pupils at the 
School of Fine Arts in Paris. 

And first of all, the impressiveness of this display of thoroughly 
good and beautiful school work is the lesson it conveys about the 
things which we in Philadelphia have not. The exhibition is not 
more timely and helpful for the standards of excellence that it as- 
sists in establishing than for the emphasis it gives to the wants 
which we suffer here in Philadelphia to-day. We are the wit- 


nesses of, and many of us are participators in, an architectural - 


movement of considerable importance, which is rapidly traus- 
forming the appearance not only of the suburbs, but even the old- 
est portions of the city itself. The revolution that has taken 
place within a few years regarding what building ought to be, is 
complete, as far as the negative or tearing-down process is con- 
cerned ; we seem to have fully made up our minds as to what we 
will not do. We will not have any more Doric porticoes or other 
Greek or Roman traditions, but we are absolutely without either 
rudder or compass, as far as any definite direction of present ten- 
dencies or preferences is concerned. Indeed, anything more 
chaotic than the present condition of architectural taste in Phila- 
delphia can hardly be conceived. It seems as if the restraints 
which old-fashioned respectability imposed so long had all been 
thrown to the winds, and even where we do not find every builder 
determined to get ahead of every other by doing something for 
which no precedent can be found, it is at least apparent that there 
is a lack of any common and recognized standards of propriety 
on whose establishment the development of anything like archi- 
tectural character in the aspect of a city must depend. 

And so it seems that what we need here, in these days of 
schools, is a School of Architecture that shall conserve the tradi- 
tions of this noble art, shall keep before the eyes of the growing 
generations the excellencies already attained, and shall teach the 
builders of the future how childishly crude the inflictions are 
which they think are so “‘ spunky ” and ingenious, and help them 
to understand and so to respect the processes by which true cul- 
ture is acquired, and the lines along which all real advance is to 
be made 

The Boston School makes a very good display, the character 
of the designs submitted not differing greatly from those of the 
school in Paris. They are a little less severely, or at least exclu- 
sively, classic in character, perhaps, and somewhat less sumptuous 
in character and more modest in scale, but on the whole much the 
same kind of work. The school at Columbia College bas sent very 
little, and that little is not especially interesting or remarkable in 

















any way, but it shows that the traditions and aims of both the 
American schools are modelled substantially on those of the one 
in Paris. 

Outside the work of the schools, perhaps the most imposing 
display is that of Mr. Henry P. Kirby (Nos. 94 and 95), whose very 
bold drawings in pen and ink were noticed in THE AMERICAN 
when they were shown at the last exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. As pen drawings suitable for the expression of archi- 
tectural ideas, they are exceedingly vigorous and effective, but as 
architectural design, they are not to be taken very seriously. 
Compositions of quite as untrammeled a character, by Mr. Wil- 
son Eyre, Jr., (No. 75 a), and Mr. Julius A. Schweinfurth (No. 150 
c), although not rendered with quite so much dash—the latter one 
is even pretty badly drawn,—seem to me much more meritorious 
as designs in architecture. 

The proposal to erect a Protestant Cathedral in New York, 
however nonsensical on other grounds, has done a good deal of 
good in stimulating the kind of effort which was required for the 
large number of designs for the building that already have been 
submitted. The study which their preparation implies, and the 
discussion to which they have given rise, are both valuable. Three 
of these are shown at this exhibition: Messrs. Sturgis and Cabot’s 
(Nos. 161 and 162); Messrs. Cope and Stewardson’s (No. 34); and 
Mr. John J. Deery’s (No. 52), 

It is evident, however, that exhibitors have relied a good deal 
for the attractiveness of the exhibition on graces of execution 
which make their productions outwardly like that of the painters 
and the illustrators, and it will not be denied that a good deal of 
interest does attach itself to drawings of this class which have 
really little to distinguish them from the drawings shown at the 
regular water-color and black-and-white exhibitions. Many of 
them are notes of travel like those at Pistoja (No. 156), by Mr. 
John Stewardson, which are remarkable for the delightful ade- 
quateness of effect which has been obtained with the least possible 
outlay of work. Some, like Mr. C. 8S. Luce’s works in water-color, 
are admirable as examples of attractive methods of rendering an 
architect’s designs, and some others, like Mr. George Nattrass’ 
Design for the Oratory at Brompton (No. 131), show how far it is 
possible to carry the work of the draughtsman in supplementing 
that of the designer, when it is felt to be worth while. 

L. W. M. 


REVIEWS. 
THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. A Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Literature. Ninth Edition. (American 


Reprint.) General Analytical and Topical Index. D. O. 
Kellogg Editor. Pp.991. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart Co., 
Limited. 


O man ever preached more eloquently against dependence on 
iN the merely mechanical than did Thomas Carlyle; and no 
great writer has laid more stress on the value and the necessity of 
good indexes. This fact of itself should be a reproof to those who 
conceive of the making of an index as a piece of mere drudg- 
ery, which requires little intelligence or fineness of judgment. In 
truth there are few literary operations which demand a nicer tact, 
a sounder judgment, or a more general comprehension of the 
matter in hand. There really are more people who can write 
good books, than can index them adequately, as is shown by the 
great number of sad failures inthis respect. To make a bad in- 
dex is ‘as easy as falling off a log.” To make a good one de- 
mands, in addition to all the qualities we have mentioned, an in- 
domitable patience, a capacity to overcome the weariness and dis- 
gust of frequently monotonous labor, and the magnanimity that 
makes it possible to toil for the common benefit without the pros- 
pect of any thanks from the thoughtless multitude who will use it. 

Dr. Kellogg’s Index to the American Reprint of the “ Ency- 
cloyzedia Britannica” is a piece of work which entitles bim to a 
foremost place among the Index-makers. We understand that 
the Blacks also contemplate an Index to this Ninth Edition ; but 
if it be in the style and on the scale of that prepared for the 
Eighth, we may congratulate the owners of the American Reprint 
in this respect as in others. Not only have they a’ book which 
has been weeded of many errors and misstatements, and supple- 
mented in the later volumes with articles on American topics 
which the British editors overlooked ; but they have the means of 
prompt and quick access to its contents such as the subscribers to 
the English edition have not. These pages—nearly a thousand in 
all—closely printed in four columns to a page, represent a resur- 
vey of the whole field of knowledge in this greatest of completed 
encyclopedias. We can compare it only to the superb index to 


the first part of Ersch and Griber, which, although begun in 1828, 
will not be finished by 1928. And to even that it is superior as 
giving more ample measure. 

It may be said that there should be no need of an Index to an 
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Encyclopeedia, as its alphabetical arrangement makes its contents 
easy of access without any such supplementary aid. Let us see. 
You have been reading Herbert Spencer’s essay on Evolution by 
Differentiation of Function,—we do not vouch for the wording of 
the title.—and you have come on the name of von Baer. Natur- 
ally you want to know something of the man, and as he died before 
the Ninth Edition of the Britannica was begun, you hunt him up. 
There is nota word about him in the place where there should have 
been a biography. Unarmed with an index, you can go no farther, 
unless you are a master of biological science, and in that case you 
will not need an encyclopsedia to acquaint you with the great em- 
bryologist. But look him up in the American Index and you 
find : 

“Barr, Karl Ernest von, naturalist, (Animal Kingdom) I. a 45; (Ar- 
thropoda), a b 566; (Biology), 111. b 590; (Caspian Sea), v. a 154 note, a b 156; 
(Embryology), vir. a b 152, a b 153, a b 154; (Morphology), XVI. a 865; 
(Nova Zembla), x vir. b 620; (Reproduction), Xx. b 425, b 432, a 433, a 434 ; 
(Trematoda), XXIII. a 569, a 575; (Volga), XxXIv. a 300, b 301; (Zodlogy), a 
846, a b 849, b 855.” 

Here are references to eleven articles in nine volumes, from 
which any reader can get a very good idea of von Baer’s range of 
work, his scientific eminence, and his actual achievement. Still 
more directly true is this of living men of eminence, in whatever 
walk of life they have achieved distinction, since the Britannica 
expressly excludes them. Carlyle, for instance, was still alive 
when the volume which would have included him was published. 
But the Index gives reference to seventeen articles in which he 
figures more or less. Prof. Tyndall has seven such references; 
Darwin fifty-six ; Huxley forty-two; Owen twenty-five; Faraday 
seventeen besides a biography. And this is just as true of men of 
note in literature, in the Church or theology, and in public life, as 
of men of science. 

Instead of men take topics. Mysticism and Theosophy are 
much abused catch-words in our times. There is an article on 
each of them, but the Index refers to thirty other articles which 
cast light on the former, and to six which relate to the latter. So 
there is an article on Divorce, but there are cross-references to 
twenty-two others which treat it incidentally. Zollner of Leip- 
sic has raised anew the old discussions as to the nature of Space. 
There is no article on Space itself, but the history of opinions can 
be traced in the nineteen articles to which the Index refers, and 
also the general discussion is indicated by the references to the 
articles on Metaphysics and Psychology. Electricity is a matter 
of tense interest : nearly nine columns of the Index are required to 
analyse the elaborate articles on it, and to give the cross-refer- 
ences to other articles. The article on Bridges, by Fleeming Jenkin, 
is the one which furnished Robert Louis Stevenson with his oppor- 
tunity to give his friend a lesson in English style. Aftera careful 
analysis of it, there is a full column of cross-references. And so 
on through the whole range of human knowledge as covered by 
the Britannica, whose method of treating a great subject in lon 
articles, instead of breaking up the discussion into many, makes 
the Index the more indispensable. 

It may be supposed that Indexes are always dry and color- 
less. But this is not the case. It was not for anything in his 
“ Histriomastix ” itself, but for a fling at Queen Henrietta Maria 
in the index to the big book, that Prynne had his ears cut off and 
was stood in the pillory. We fear the English would reward Dr. 
Kellogg in some such way for some bits of his work. Thus we 
read : 

Fitzherbert, Maria, canonical queen of England (George IV.), x. a b, 384. 

This leads us to look up Modena, but we find the point has 
not been noticed that that family are the legitimate heirs of the 
English throne, being descended from a daughter of Charles I., 
while the House of Hanover can claim descent only from his 
sister Elizabeth. Under British we have a list of ‘ British Ag- 
gressions,” giving references to twenty-seven articles, and ending : 
‘“See names of heathen and minor states.” Under English we 
have “‘ English style of international comity,” with references to 
eighteen articles. The cross-references on Free Trade probably 
will please our English cousins just as little. That on Money we 
find defective, probably because the editor did not appreciate the 
immense significance of such statements about it as that in the 
article on Japan. 

Prefixed to the Index is the complete list of the contributors 
to the Britannica, with the titles of the articles they furnished, in- 
cluding the supplementary articles in the American Reprint. 

We congratulate the editor and his assistants on the comple- 
tion of a labor which must be in a great measure its own reward. 
And we also congratulate the publishers on being able to increase 
the value and attractiveness of their particular edition of the 
work by this important addition. It will certainly command the 
attention of those who really use the Encyclopedia forstudy pur- 
poses, A 











GOsPEL AND EPISTLE HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By 
the Rev. John Anketell, A. M. Pp. 71. New York and 
Southport (Conn.): The Church Record Company. 

EASTER GLEAMS. By Lucy Larcom. Pp. 46. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 5 
Mr. Anketell has been long and well known as a translator of 

Latin and German hymns, and some of his work in these fields 
has been first-rate in quality, as for instance his version of the 
hymn of Pope Damasus in honor of St. Agatha,—the oldest 
rhymed hymn in the volume of the Christian hymnody. With 
his translation from German and other languages we are less fa- 
miliar, but his residence at Dresden, where he founded the Ameri- 
can church, gave him especial facilities for catching the tone and 
spirit of the wonderful treasure of hymns possessed by the Evan- 
gelical Church. 

In this little volume of ‘ Gospel and Epistle Hymns” he fur- 
nishes for those Churches which observe the succession of the 
Christian Year, a collection of original hymns especially adapted 
to their services. As the title indicates, he takes the traditional 
‘perikopes ” of each Sunday as furnishing the suggestions of the 
hymns. Without this guide it might be somewhat difficult to de- 
termine what would be au appropriate hymn for “ the seventeenth 
Sunday after Trinity,” for instance. 

Of this as of every collection of hymns by one author, we may 
say that they are of unequal merit. But we also may say what is 
true of few such collections, that while none fall below a good 
average of excellence, the best are very good, having a vigor of 
movement, a felicity of phrase, and a genuine flow of feeling 
which characterize all good hymns. And while the book contains 
no translations, it gives evidence that its author has not striven 
after that factitious originality which disdains the work of those 
who have gone before. We find in many hymns the results of 
Mr. Anketell’s hymnological studies. We are reminded of Charles 
Coffin’s Jordanis oris previa in the hymn for the third Sunday in 
Advent; of the hymn of Anatolius in that for the fourth Sunday 
after Epiphany; and of the Ainbrosian Adcenam Agni providi in 
the spirited Easter hymn, which we herewith quote : 


Ring out, sweet Easter bells, ring out! 
The world to life is waking 
And heavenly hosts in triumph shout, 
The joy of man partaking ; 
For He who died, our souls to save, 
The Lord is risen from the grave. 
Alleluia ! 


Once more the sea its waves divides, 
That we our Lord may follow; 
Then o’er the foe in triumph rides, 
The host of sin to swallow ; 
For He who saved us from our doom, 
. The Lord is risen from the tomb. 
Alleluia! 


The Roman guard in vain shall keep 
His dark and silent prison ; 
No more sad Magdalen shall weep, 
For Christ the Lord is risen ; 
The Saviour, who for sinners bled, 
The Lord is risen from the dead. 
Alleluia ! 


So sing we, Lord, the joy of earth 
In Easter hymns to heaven, 
And bless the new, immortal Birth, 
To man by Jesus given ; 
For thou, dear Lord, are risen indeed, 
Enthroned on high to intercede. 
Alleluia. 


We understand that several of these hymns have been accepted 
by the editors of the new Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss Larcom’s hymns belong to a different range of literary 
expression and religious feeling. She does not write for the Chris- 
tian congregation and its worship, but for the solitary, meditative 
spirit, which communes with nature and with God. The only 
Church known is the great invisible communion of human 
spirits : 

One home—the hearthstone of the Father ; 
One table, spread by His dear Son ; 

One Spirit, drawing us together ; 
God’s family in Him made one. 


And her Christian year knows the four seasons as its high festivals. 

Yet she is alive to the distinctive meaning of the Easter festi- 
val, and has gathered into this pretty volume her hymns relating 
to it or cognate with it. They appeal in a broadly sympathetic 
way to many who have not the ecclesiastical sense, just as do the 
religious poems of her master, Whittier. We quote the opening 
hymn of the collection : 
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Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 

The world is glad to hear your chime; 

Across wide fields of melting snow 

The winds of summer gently blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 
Of Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 
The world takes up your chant sublime, 
“The Lord is risen!” The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near : 
We breathe the air of that blest clime, 

At Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 

Our happy hearts give back your chime! 

The Lord is risen! We die no more: 

He opens wide the heavenly door; 

He meets us, while to Him we climb, 
At Easter time. 





Sons OF THE Sort. (Les Paysans.) By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

In his introductory note (addressed to M. Gavault) Balzac 
speaks of this book as “the most important of those I have un- 
dertaken to write,’ and at the head of his opening chapter he has 
set the line: “‘ Whoso land hath, contention hath.” Both these 
suggestions are misleading. So far as the book is a study of eco- 
nomic and social conditions, which is the sense no doubt in which 
Balzac was speaking, it is only important as representing a partic- 
ular phase of French experience, for it relates entirely to the 
movement in France by which many of the great estates that had 
existed before the Revolution passed, after that event, into the 
hands of small holders. It is the French peasant’s hunger for the 
ownership of the soil, characteristic still, but displayed no doubt 
with greater intensity and smaller scruple seventy-five years ago, 
that is depicted in this volume, when General Montcornet, the 
owner of the large estate of Les Aigues, in Burgundy, is forced 
by the peasants and bourgeois about him to abandon his residence 
on it, and allow its break-up into small holdings. General Mont- 
cornet, who had fought under Napoleon, heading the cuirassiers 
in their desperate stand at Essling, found himself surrounded at 
Les Aigues with a population who joined almost without excep- 
tion in plots to destroy his peace and his property, and it is his 
struggle with them which Balzac regards as so typical and so im- 
portant. 

Les Aigues, we may say, is a large place,—not “ too princely,” 
we are told, yet certainly very great for a country populated as 
France is. There “are four thousand acres of woodland, a park 
of some nine hundred acres, the mill, three leased farms, another 
immense farm, and vineyards,—the whole producing,” (seventy 
years ago) ‘‘a revenue of about 70,000 francs a year,’’—equal, let 
us say, to $25,000 in our times, and representing, when allowance 
is made for the residence use, the park, and the other ‘ pleas- 
ance ”’ features, an investment value of a million of dollars. That 
such a great place, with so many hundred acres of untilled land, 
excited the hunger of the people about it, one can readily believe, 
in the light of French history, and it is easy, too, to understand 
how to Balzac’s imagination the demand of the people for its 
breaking up into smaller holdings ruse to an eagerness that swept 
all the passions into its train. At the end of the story we are 
told that a few years later than the surrender by General Mont- 
cornet, ‘ the sons of the soil bad taken possession of the earth as 
victors and conquerors.” The great estate now “ looked like a 
tailor’s pattern-card, It was cut up into a thousand little lots, 
and the population had tripled between Conches and Blangy.” 

Balzac prefers to depict the struggle for this estate in such a 
way as to demand our sympathy entirely for the beleaguered gar- 
rison, General Montcornet, his wife, their friend Blandet, the 
Paris journalist, the faithful bailiff Michaud, and a few others, suf- 
fer the wrongs inflicted upon them by Gaubertin, the discharged 
steward, Tonsard, the keeper of the village tavern, and all their 
accomplices in crime, great and small, of both sexes, in the coun- 
try ’round. It is an unequal and cruel struggle, and as the story 
is told we must feel for the soil-hungerers nothing but disgust and 
horror. So clearly is this presented, indeed, that one can hardly 
read ‘* Les Paysans” without feeling sure that it was here M. Zola 
found his ‘‘ La Terre.”” The motive is identical, the treatment is 
the same, the portraits of the common people, whose cupidity and 
grossness are in equal measure, are alike in both cases. Zola has 
made his story more brutal, Balzac has illuminated his with the 
light of his own genius. But the picture is the same. 

If we disregard the charms of Balzac’s method, we shall find 
it easy, no doubt, to construct for ourselves a view of the epoch 
and the events which he describes, And if we regard Les Aigues 
in the light of its own history,—an enormous estate first seized by 
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force and held later by ill-gotten wealth,—we shall not concern our- 
selves so much with the exact equities of the process by which at 
last the balance was made even, and the great prize is taken over 
as the possession of forces equally harsh, and restored to the hands 
of those who longed to use it for the maintenance of the race. 
The redressing of old iniquities is always disagreeable: never was 
it more so than in that Revolution of France which had preceded 
this episode of the Burgundian province, and which set rolling the 
ball that has led to the satisfaction,—in part at least,—of the peas- 
ants’ earth hunger. 





THE NorRTH SHORE WATCH AND OTHER PoEMs. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 
The beauty of earth and the glory of it, and the beauty of love 

and the joy and the pang of it, make the subject matter of Mr. 

Woodberry’s little volume of verse. ‘‘ The North Shore Watch ” is 

a song of lament for a friend early lost. Some of the stanzas have a 

fine Miltonic ring, and the noble, restrained expression sustains the 

thought. This beautiful verse strikes well the taste: 
“But the dark pines, whose heart is like the sea’s, 
Mourn for one darling flower they nurtured here, 
With morning fed, and deep, deep harmonies— 
The sweetest blossom that the windy year 
E’er rifled and left sere ; 
Wake, O ye violets preluding the May, 
And many a barren slope for beauty win! 
Burst, O white laurels, flush your cups within, 
And whisper, spray to spray ! 
But till the cypress buds, and blooms the year, 
The sylvan year brings not the love that once ye knew.” 

“ Agathon,” the longest poem in the volume, is dramatic in form, 

The underlying idea is that human love is but the forecast and root 

of divine love, and that human beauty doves but train the soul 

through the senses to apprehend and worship the highest spiritual 
beauty. The meaning is sometimes rather obscurely expressed ; 
but this graceful little lyric is indedded in the graver matter of the 
poem : 
“When love in the faint heart trembles, 
And the eyes with tears are wet, 
Oh, tell me what resembles 
Thee, young Regret ? 
Violets with dewdrops drooping, 
Lilies o’erfull of gold, 
Roses in June rains stooping, 
That weep for the cold, 
Are like thee, young Regret.” 
“In the Shadow of A.tna” is somewhat vague in its meaning, but 
it contains this lovely verse: 
“Oh, clamber and weave with the Milky Way 
The Rose in the East that sprang, 
From star to star, with blossom and spray, 
On heaven’s gates to hang! 
O Vine of the Morning, cling and climb, 
Till the stars like birds in your branches chime! 
The heart of a boy is God’s spring time.” 

Mr. Woodberry’s poetry has a distinct, quiet individuality, and 

in dignity of thought and expression is decidedly above the aver- 

age of modern verse. His patriotic poems, though overflowing with 

enthusiasm, are unfortunately the least happy of his verses. The 

material prosperity of America and even her freedom from stand- 

ing armies and kings, dear as these privileges are to her sons, do 

not lend themselves to the highest kind of poetical inspiration. 
E 


ALBRECHT. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1890. 

The little preface, or “ fore-word,’’ as the author prefers to 
call it, to “ Albrecht,” seems charged with a certain solemnity of 
import that the fale itself scarcely bears out. It is the story of 
Undine with the rdles reversed, and complicated by certain con- 
siderations of moral reaction from which Fouque’s ethereal tale is 
delightfully free. Erna, the young chitelaine of Rittenberg, first 
appears as delicately chaste and fair as one of Fra Angelico’s vir- 
gins, a model of uncloistered piety. Her affections are won by 
Albrecht, a Kobold in mortal form, a sort of muscular and mag- 
nificent Donatello, with the stature and accomplishments of a 
wood-god. By his union with a mortal he gained a soul, which 
seems to have been deducted from his wife’s spiritual capital, for 
she now becomes as frivolous and fond of pleasure as she had 
once been pious and self-renouncing, while the transfigured wood- 
god comes to find his greatest delight in parchment rolls and lives 
of saints. Erna goes to the very verge of infidelity to her hus- 
band, but she just escapes falling over, and is restored to his arms 
and to her former spiritual estate. The inner sense of the story 
seems to be that no man liveth to himself, but “the problem 
which lies At the heart of the tale” seems to us scarcely so stated 
‘that it appeals to the reader until he recognizes its deep import.” 
Beside the delicate gossamer tissue of Undine, Albrecht seems of 





coarse and cluinsy texture, and there is occasionally a disagreeable 
earthy tinge about it which suggests that the author had more 
real sympathy with Erna’s awakening to the life of the senses, 
than with Albrecht’s elevation to the life of the spirit. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


_. Ginn & Co. make a number of announcements of im- 
portance, among them being the following: “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Federal Governments,” by Albert Bushnell 
Hart; “The Morning Hour, a Daily Song Service,” by Irving 
Emerson ; “ Sidney’s Defense of Poetry,” by Albert 5. Cook ; and 
“From Colony to Commonwealth,” by Mina Moore Tiffany. 

William Black has finished another novel, to which he has 
given the odd title “Stand Fast: Craig Royston.” 

Henry George is having a cordial welcome in Australia. He 
has been entertained at a grand banquet at Sidney, and his lec- 
tures on the land question have been attended by crowded audiences. 

A new novel by Victor Cherbuliez is announced in Paris 
called ‘‘ Une Gaguere.” 

Alexander Ireland has undertaken to write a life of Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

Henry M. Stanley’s reception by the Corporation of London 
is expected to be an uncommonly striking spectacle. It is caleu- 
lated that between two and three thousand persons will be pres- 
ent. After the presentation of an address to the famous traveler, 
a reception will take place. 

Dr. Garnett has taken the place of Dr. Bullen in the book 
department of the British Museum, while Mr. G. K. Fortescue 
has been appointed assistant-keeper, succeeding Dr, Garnett in 
that post. 

A translation of ‘‘ Fire and Sword,” a story by the Polish nov- 
elist, Henry Sienkiewicz, has been made by Jeremiah Curtin and 
will be published by Little, Brown & Co. This is the first of a 
group of three historical romances which form a panorama of the 
history of Poland in the seventeenth century. 

William J. Florence, the comedian, follows the current fash- 
ion and is writing his memoirs. They deal largely with favorite 
theatrical performances from the days of Burton, Hamlin, and 
Mitchell to the present time. 

Jules Claretie, director of the Comédie Frangaise, is writing 
his memoirs for a New York publisher. 

It is reported that Edward Bellamy is adapting ‘*‘ Looking 
Backward” for the stage. But it would puzzle a conjurer any 
less sanguine than a new fledged dramatic author to say how the 
thing is to be done. 

The Writer requests American writers, editors, and publishers 
to send at once to Box 1905, Boston, for publication in a proposed 
directory, the following items of personal information relating to 
themselves’; name, present residence, permanent business address, 
“literary specialty,” titles of principal aticles or books, and 
dates of publication. It will be obliged if, in addition, writers 
will send on a separate sheet, not for publication in the directory, 
autobiographical particulars, including date of birth, place of 
birth, parents’ names, date of marriage, name of husband or wife, 
successive places of residence, title, and date of first work printed, 
list of Jater works, and other such matter as would be suitable for 
publication in a “ Biographical Dictionary of American Authors,” 
now in course of preparation. 

Prof. Gardiner has nearly finished his history, ‘‘ The Great 
Civil War.” The work will close with the execution of Charles I. 

Ernest Renan has taken part in the cremation discussion, and, 
contrary to what might have been expected, has delivered himself 
of an emphatic protest against the revival of this method of dis- 
posing of the dead. 

A prize of $500 has been oftered by the British Sunday-school 
Union for the best tale on gambling, “ to be drawn as far as possi- 
ble from actual life, and to vividly depict the evils of gambling.” 

Sir Samuel Baker has completed an important work, to be 
published by Macmillan & Co., dealing with wild beasts and their 
ways in different parts of the globe. 

The tercentenary of the death of Christopher Plantin, the 
famous Dutch printer, will be celebrated during the coming sum- 
mer at Amsterdam, Holland. Book-worms from all parts of the 
world will be invited to attend the festivities. Mr. Vandenpeere- 
boom, the Dutch Minister of Commerce, and one of the greatest 
collectors of old books in Europe, will be at the head of the affair. 

A volume by Virginia C. Shaffer is in the press of the J. B. 
Lippincott Co., called “A Method of Memorizing Dates, with a 
Summary of Important Events in the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries.” 
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An interesting addition will shortly be made to the literature 
of Methodism by Rev. George Lester, who is preparing a work on 
the Wesleys in Lincolnshire. Dr. Rigg, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in the Methodist Connexion in England will furnish an 
introduction. 


A new “ Musiker-Lexikon,”’ by Herr Robert Musiol, will 
shortly be published at Stuttgart. It will chiefly be a practical 
work of reference for the public, giving a brief account of the lives 
and works of the most distinguished musicians. 


Dr. Le Plongeon, of Brooklyn, who has been largely lecturing 
before the Lowell Institute and similar organizations on Yucatan 
antiquities, is about to publish “‘The Monuments of Mayax and 
their Historical Teachings,” a work upon which he has been en- 
gaged for many years. 

The death of Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig University, 
removes a remarkable Biblical scholar. He had a profound ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew language, his books on Genesis, Job, 
and Isaiah attracting much attention, both in Germany and Eng- 
land. During his later years he was engaged in a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which critics regarded as a most su- 
perior work. 

Count Tolstoi’s new novel, “‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” to which 
we have had some reference, is, like “‘ Anna Karanina,” a tale of 
unhappy married life. It takes its title from the tragic ending, 
where a jealous husband kills his wife who is accompanying a mu- 
sical friend of the family in playing Beethoven’s celebrated com- 
position for violin and piano. 

Prince Bismarck is compiling his memoirs for publication. 
La book will comprise the last twenty-five years of his official 
ife. 

The novel which Elizabeth Phelps Ward and her husband, 
Rev. Herbert Ward, have written, has the title ‘‘ The Master of 
the Magicians.” It will be brought out shortly by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Rider Haggard’s forthcoming Icelandic romance, has for its 
hero a mountaineer who finally sails the seas as a Viking. 

So rapid has been the development of the public library move- 
ment in Engiand, that Mr.Greenwood has found it necessary to 
rewrite the whole of his book on “ Free Public Libraries,” in pre- 
paring for a third edition, which is now passing through the press. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. make several interesting an- 
nouncements, among them being an addition to the “ Laurel 
Crowned Tales,” Lamartine’s “‘ Raphael, or Pages of the Book of 
Life at Twenty”; “A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands,” an 
anonymous record of travel in Cuba and Mexico; and “A Short 
History of Mexico,” by Rev. Arthur H. Noll. 


‘* Wentworth’s School Algebra ” will be added to the success- 
ful ‘‘ Wentworth Series,” by Ginn & Co.,in May. The work is 
written for high schools and academies, and is a practical treat- 
ment of the principles of Algebra up to and including the Bino- 
mial Theorem. 

“The Snake’s Pass” is the title of an Irish novel by Mr. 
Bram Stoker, which is about to be published. Mr. Stoker is better 
knowh as a theatrical manager than as a writer; he has long been 
associated with Mr. Irving in the London Lyceum, and managed 
the American tours of the English actor. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

4 ier April issue of Harper’s Magazine contains a good article on 

‘““ American Literary Comedians,” by Mr. Henry Clay Lu- 
kens. These comedians of literature are the gentlemen whom we 
more commonly designate as “‘ humorists,” and Mr. Lukens treats 
of them in avery entertaining series of sketches. There are 
portraits also of Nat. Burbank, Alexander E. Sweet, Edgar W. 
Nye, John H. Williams, Robert H. Newell, Robert J. Burdette, 
Charles Follen Adams, Opie P. Read, B. P. Shillaber, and J. M. 
Bailey. The article points out that the pressure of competition in 
this field, as in allothers,issevere. ‘‘ Aspiring competitors throng 
on both flanks. The jester’s talisman quickly changes from hand 
to hand.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick has written a new series of 
household articles for Harper’s Bazar. The series is entitled 
“Three Meals a Day,” and the first paper appeared in the num- 
ber published March 28. 

The most striking article in the Century for the present month 
is the elaborate paper on ‘‘ The Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,” 
by one of Stanley’s pioneer officers, Mr. E. J. Glave. Mr. Glave 
was with Stanley in 1883, and writes from personal observation 
during a period of twenty months. This paper is occupied with 
the chapters on native life, the effect of slavery, the modes of tor- 
ture, and the methods of capturing slaves. The article is illus- 
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trated with drawings by Kemble, after sketches from life by Mr. 
Glave, and also with drawings by Otto Bacher from weapons, mu- 
sical instruments, and shields. 

The malicious rumor, says The Publisher's Weekly, that Charles 
Scribuer’s Sons were about to cease the issue of Scribner’s Magt- 
zine, and were also going to make important changes in the firm, 
is untrue in every particular. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will retire from the editorship of Murray’s 
Magazine atter the issue of the April number. Mr. Arnold means 
to devote himself exclusively in the future to the publishing busi- 
ness, 

Beginning with the May number, the Andover Review will 
have a new department devoted to the Literary Outlook, under 
the charge of Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has dramatized Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” for Harper’s Young People, and her version ap- 
pears in the number issued the present week. The current issue 
of Harper's Bazar has double the usual number of pages, in addi- 
tion to a special cover. Among the attractions area story of lofty 
tone, entitled ‘‘ An Easter Bridal,’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
illustrated from three drawings by Albert E. Sterner; and a 
humorous fiction entitled ‘‘ Daffodils: a Story of an Easter Sun- 
day,” by Kate Upson Clark. There is also a reproduction of 
“folstoi Ploughing,”’ the famous picture by the Russian artist 
Répine. 

The Dial, of Chicago, the admirable literary monthly pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., has completed ten years 
of existence. The publishers state that during this decade it 
has continued under the same management under which it was 
begun, and has followed substantially the lines upon which it was 
originally projected. The editor is Mr. Francis F. Browne. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

De important enlargement of the work of the Biological De- 

partment of the University of Pennsylvania is proposed by 
Professor J. T. Rothrock. He desires to establish a museum of 
economic botany upon the same general lines as the collections at 
the Kew Gardens and the Jessup Museum in New York. It is 
proposed to exhibit specimens of native and foreign woods, grains, 
medicinal plants, and vegetable fibres, which have industrial value. 
A considerable amount of material has already been collected, 
but is not now exhibited from lack of space. 

As is well known, the faculty of the Biological School are 
anxious to secure funds for the erection of a building devoted to 
botanical science, in which the proposed museum of economic 
botany would be placed, Prof. Rothrock is also engaged upon a 
project to send an expedition to the tropical regions to secure spe- 
cimens for the museum and for general scientific purposes. 





“The Cradle of the Semites,” a paper read before the Phila- 
delphia Oriental Club, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, and a reply to the 
same by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., is a discussion of the evidences 
which point to Africa as the starting-point of the races of the Se- 
mitic stock. Dr. Brinton concludes from (1) the Janguage in the 
book of Genesis; (2) the affinities of Semitic and Berber dialects ; 
(3) the method of “ arrow-release ” practiced by the ancient Se- 
mites; (4) the close osteological relationship of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and the Berbers of Algiers aud Morocco,—that the opinion 
is justified that the Asiatic Semites were immigrants, not directly 
from Europe (where younger students of Aryan ethnology place 
the origin of that stock), but from the African shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and from its western extremity. Dr. Jastrow supports 
the theory of an African, rather than Asiatic, origin of the Semites, 
but with Noeldeke, Palgrave, and others, believes the north-east- 


* ern coust to have been their starting-point. 





A short paper on the influence of climate upon the forms of 
primitive architecture is reprinted by the author, Mr. Barr Ferree, 
from the American Anthropologist, April, 1890. Among primitive 
peoples, the struggle with the elements formed an important part 
of existence, and the influence of environment upon construction 
of dwellings is consequently more marked than among more ad- 
vanced races. Variations of temperature and rainfall ; differences 
of geologic topography ; .frequency, direction, and violence of 
storms; the nature of the soil and of animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts,—all lead to variations in structure of dwellings, which are 
as numerous as the distinct types of environment. The influence 
of the abundance and nature of materials for construction is also 
to be noticed. The imposing yet simple effects of Greek architec- 
ture result chiefly from the employment of large materials, and a 
taste for decoration and coloring follows the presence of variously 
colored stones. Mr. Ferree gives a great namber and variety of 
details, drawn from many countries, illustrating these principles. 
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An excellent popular introduction to the study of those dis- 
eases of domestic plants which are due to the attacks of parasites 
and similar organisms, has been prepared for the London Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Various well-known forms 
of plant disease are fully treated,—the “ damping-off ” of seedlings 
caused by a parasite, the ‘‘ club-root.”’ of cabbages, and other cruci- 
feral, potato-disease, corn-smut, mildew of hops, rust of wheat, ete. 
The two factors of disease in plants, the external cause and the 
condition of the patient, are clearly distinguished,—an important 
point in considering their treatment. 





The 44th annual report of the director of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Harvard College to the visiting committee, shows 
the progress which has been made in the researches now being 
conducted on the spectra of stars by photography. The work on 
the bright stars is nearly completed, and is partly in print; the 
second research, on the spectra of the fainter stars, is also nearing 
completion, 

Observations have been carried on near Lima, Peru, where 
1,236 photographs were obtained. The expedition sent in No- 
vember, 1888, to Nilson’s Peak, near Los Angeles, Cal., obtained 
successful photographs of the sun eclipse of January 1, 1889, and 
since that time 1,155 photographs have been taken of double stars, 
clusters, planets, etc. A comparison of these photographs with 
those taken at Cambridge, shows some marked differences in 
clearness and general excellence, due mainly to the superior at- 
mospheric conditions of Nilson’s Peak. 

In regard to the great work undertaken by the nineteen ob- 
servatories which compose the Astrophotographic Congress,—to 
prepare a map of the stars to the 14th maguitude,—the report 
speaks of the Bruce Photographic Telescope, which is now under 
contract and which has been designed for this work. It will be 
especially fitted for the study of the distribution of stars, for com- 
plete catalogue of clusters, nebulz, and double stars, and for the 
spectra of faint stars. 





Mr. Francis Galton, the eminent anthropologist, has made re- 
cently some anthropometric investigations upon the students at 
the University .of Cambridge, relating to head-growth. Among 
his conclusions are the following: 

(1.) Among the masses of the population the brain usually 
ceases to grow after the age of nineteen; this is by no means so 
with University students. 

(2.) Men who have obtained high honors have had on the 
average considerably larger brains than others at the age of nine- 
teen. 

(3.) That they have larger brains than others at the age of 
twenty-five, but not to the same extent; the predominance being 
reduced one-half. 

(4.) Consequently “ high-honor”’ men are, presumably, as a 
class, both more precocious and more gifted throughout than 
others. ; 

A FRENCH VIEW OF AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
Henry Fouquier in the Paris Figaro.! 

ATELY a banquet has been given to M. Trivier, a valiant 
officer of our merchant marine, who has just accomplished, 
the first among Frenchmen, the journey across central Africa, 
from east to west. The explorer was two years in making the 
trip. He encountered frightful difficulties of all sorts, and tri- 
umphed by force of courage and of patience as well, for patience 
is even more indispensable than courage to discoverers of coun- 
tries. At this banquet a speech was made by M. Etienne, colonial 
under-secretary of state, which contained words of interest and 
importance. For instance, he affirmed our historical right over 
the lands of Africa, from Algeria to the Congo, and showed the 
possibility of establishing, in the not distant future, a great em- 
pire, the African and French Indies. Incidently M. Etienne has 
touched upon Dahomey. The under-secretary is optimistic in his 
view of this affair, and I willingly agree with him. 

Dahomey is not a formidable power, in spite of its military 
organization and its regiments of Amazons. But, beyond the diffi- 
culties and dangers that arise from the country and the climate,that 
singular kingdom is inhabited by people of a special race, who 
came there perhaps from a great distance, remnants of the tribes 
of Darfour and harder to subdue than the ordinary inhabitants of 
Soudan. 

_ The African problem is posited in the face of Europe. Even 
before the conquest of Algeria, before Bonaparte’s expedition in 
Egypt, it seems that France had a vision of the African future. 
The sailors of Dieppe and the sailors of Marseilles were even in 
advance of the Portuguese in attacking the mysterious continent 
on its west side. Since the fourteenth century the French flag 


1 Translation by The Transatlantic, Boston, Mass, 
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has been floating over the gulf of Guinea. Then come the great 
enterprises,—Senegal, Egypt (which has escaped us since), Algeria, 
and Tunis. It is not too Utopian to think that this is still buta 
beginning. In these days, when the Emperor of Germany has 
unexpectedly invited Europe to participate in a congress for the 
regulation, perhaps impossible as yet, of an interior question, I 
have conceived a future when such congresses would be the only 
ones necessary, and would have for their programme the division 
and the conquest of the barbarian world by the civilized world. 

The philosophical theorists do not all agree, it is true, that the 
African pegroes are inferior beings over whom our intellectual su- 
periority gives us rights. But nevertheless they are obliged to 
admit that, even if they are our brothers, they are at least our 
younger brothers; and these same humanitarian philosophers, by 
a singular contradiction, confirm our right of guardianship when 
they ask us to intervene in Africa to secure the abolition of slavery. 
If the Africans, who, moreover, would gain so much by the substi- 
tution of European influence for Mussulman influence, which is 
the precise cause of the prevailing slavery, were our equals, we 
should have no right to attend to their affairs. The moral protec- 
torate of Africa would be a humbug if it were not to prepare the 
way for real dominion. ; : é 

This grand division of Africa into “shares ” by European States, 
which will constitute perhaps the entire history of the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries, the explorers are gently preparing, ex- 
ercising a veritable apostleship and according to different meth- 
ods. There are two opposite systems in vogue among explorers,— 
the peaceful system and the warlike system. I believe that M. 
Etienne has done well to declare himself in favor of the first, 
which has always been that of French travelers, Certainly the 
use of force is necessary in dealing with Mussulmans of Arab ori- 
gin, who belong to a conquering race. There are also negro or- 
ganisms which only force will destroy ; Dahomey, for instance, 
which masntains barbarous traditions throughout an entire region, 
ought to be annihilated by combined Europe and expropriated on 
the ground of public utility. But the discovery and conquest of 
the black world can be made peacefully, at least so far as the 
greater part of itis concerned. That is why it is true to say to all 
those who are interested in the African problem that there are 
useful travelers and fatal travelers. Consequently we must bring 
much reflection and prudence to the estimate that we make of the 
work of African explorers. The question is not whether they 
have shown courage or made a brilliant expedition: the question 
is whether they have really served the cause of civilization and 
labored for the future. 

From this point of view, at once the most elevated and the 
most practical, it must be admitted that Baker, Emin Pasha, and 
Stanley, who seem likely to be imitated by the Germans on the 
Zanzibar coast, have been deeply harmful to the African cause. 
Each has shown rare merits: Baker, in effecting his retreat from 
the lake region to Khartoum with an army of fifteen bundred 
men, has been, one might say, a new Cyrus; Emin, in maintain- 
ing himself in the Upper Nile region and around the lakes with a 
thousand soldiers, thanks to the extremely shrewd tactics that 
armed the chiefs against each other, and made him,with his picked 
troops and European fire arms, the arbiter of their intestine strug- 
gles, has recalled those Roman conquerors who were most adroit 
in profiting by the divisions they created ; and finally it is neces- 
sary to go back to the memory of Pizarre to find anything com- 
parable to the bloody gap made by Stanley, who fought forty bat- 
tles in three months, scattering thousands of negroes with a hand- 
ful of soldiers admirably equipped. But of these exploits, to say 
nothing of what they have cost humanity, what is left? Abso- 
lutely nothing. As for the lake region, Lambert Bey went in 
1840 from Khartoum to the farthest limits of Darfour with one do- 
mestic and an ass: to-day Khartoum is unapproachable, Gordon 
having been unable to save it. The lake region is lost. We hear 
of nothing but massacres of caravans. And in the direction of 
the Congo all the resistance that European development meets is 
the result of the epic journey of Stanley across the central region. 
The cause of civilization has been compromised,—for how long 
no one can tell! 

Those who really serve it are the peaceful and patient. Liv- 
ingstone still remains the great African traveler. For thirty years 
and more this man, whose grandeur of character rose even to 
genius, went through Africa in every direction, an apostle and 
physician, using his weapons only against wild beasts, killing not 
a single man and saving hundreds, spreading everywhere the idea 
that the European was a beneficent, quasi-celestial being, whose 
superiority the simple souls of the negroes recognized. As a ciy- 
ilizer no less than as a traveler, he did more with his resources, 
which for a long time were very modest, than his brilliant, but 
compromising and costly successors. Nevertheless, in France at 
least, Livingstone is less known and less popular than the Ameri- 
can reporter whose audacity has been too much admired without 
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| sufficiently weighing the evils which it has cost. And they are 








right to-day who, in rendering homage to M. Trivier, call him the 
French Livingstone, for he has followed the method of the 
“Father of the Negroes.” He has crossed Africa with two Sene- 
gal soldiers and his native bearers, 

It is the good method, the method that gives birth to commer- 
cial relations, which in turn prepare the way for the political pro- 
tectorate and social organization. And it is the method of French 
travelers. Equally alone, thirty years ago, Duveyrier visited the 
country of the Touaregs, marking out the route which leads to the 
Niger, approached from the other direction by the Senegal. And 
it was the method of the most astonishing explorer the world has 
ever known, Caillé. The latter, alone also and carrying on trade, 
reached Timbuctoo by the Senegal, and thence gained the Medi- 
terranean. The surprising thing about Caillé is that his expedi- 
tion had no apparent motive, but seemed like the whim of an 
amateur. Livingstone was a Christian civilizer, who prayed 
nightly: Burke, Barth, Clapperton, greatly aided by their govern- 
ments, were at once educated men and politicians, who knew in 
advance the extent to which their adventure would be useful to 
them and bring them fame. Caillé was very ignorant. He knew 
just enough to enable him to make use of physical instruments in 
an elementary way. He does not seem to have had any thought 
of civilization in his mind, Not having funds enough to carry on 
any extensive barter for ivory and gold dust, he could not enrich 
himself: his peddling business barely brought him enough to live 
and proceed on his journey. His resources were miserable,—some 
small personal savings and three thousand franes torn from the 
pity of a chamber of commerce. And yet he succeeded where 
Flatters and Pallat, not ten years ago, with considerable resources 
and a perfect equipment, perished. Travelers should always be 
reminded of this original figure, Caillé, who, inferior to Living- 
stone in many ways, has none the less the glory of having been 
the precursor, and the very curious specialty of having loved ad- 
venture for its own sake. 

The African travelers of to-day know very well what they are 
doing. All have at heart the faith in this expected conquest of 
the black world by the European world, and almost all agree in 
thinking that this conquest must be peacefully achieved. I am 
very glad, for my part, having some passion in my heart for the 
journeys which we can make, alas! only by the fireside, and for 
the great social problems which will compensate our race for the 
miseries and anxieties of the present,—I am very glad to see the 
government, whose aid is necessary to explorers, loudly proclaim 
the superiority of the peaceful method, of individual effort, of 
propagandism without violence. Morality and polities are in ac- 
cord here ; and on the rare occasions when this happens cne may 
well rejoice. 





_ CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE CLIMATE OF THE EFFETE EAST. 
Scribner's Magazine. 

WE of New York and New England and the comparatively 
effete East abuse our climate a good deal, and sometimes with 
plenty of reason, but we ought not to forget that it is parcelied out 
to us in excellent variety. It is a vast inconvenience in summer 
sometimes to have to pick up a sick baby and rush for the sea- 
shore or the hills; and in the winter there is pneumonia and the 
whole family of throat and lung experiences; and in the spring 
there is the liver. But it is a well-seasoned climate all the same, 
and where we are not too set upon getting our whole annual ex- 
perience of it in any one spot, it does as well by us as any climate 
can be expected to do by people of desires and infirmities such as 
ours. It is our duty not merely to make the best of it, but to 
make the most of it. Does the valued and intelligent reader take 
pains to do that? Does he fully realize that in living in a climate 
that is seasoned he enjoys opportunities which all people do not 
have. Andis he prepared for industrious and painstaking appre- 
ciation commensurate with his chances? Let him consider peo- 
ples whose lot is cast in regions where the meteorological vicissi- 
tudes are unimportant. Take the good people of Hayti, whose 
vitals are never frozen up ; or the Eskimaux, or Icelanders, who 
never really get thawed out. Are they over-bright, these worthy 
folks? Read what Ibsen has found it necessary to write to en- 
lighten the simplicity of his compatriots ; inquire as to the expe- 
rience of Hayti since Toussaint L’Ouverture’s revolt ; and draw 
such conclusions as you must as to the usefulness of due alterna- 
tions of freeze and melt in making men’s wits active and promot- 
ing their energies. There is said to be foliage in the tropics of a 
certain sort, great lazy leaves f6r which the botanists have names; 
but where there are to be oak or maple leaves, or hickory, or beech, 
the sap must run up the trunk in the spring. Leaves with come- 
and-go to them, and wood with a snap in it, are not the preduct of 
those all-the-year-round climates. Similarly men. We are the 
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salt of the earth, brethren; and it is to the shifting of our seasons 
that we owe very much of our savor. And therefore we ought to 
make it more of a religious duty to get the very most out of our 
seasons that we can. The winter hasn’t been much of a winter ; 
but by the time this reaches the reader’s eye the winter will have 
ceased to be a cause of complaint. 


COMMENTS ON “ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
Andrew Lang, in Harper's Magazine. 

WE may run through the dramatis persone, liking or dislik- 
ing, approving or cavilling; but is it not true that they are living 
people, and yet people who only live in dreams? Can we ever 
hope to see them on the stage as we see them in our fancy? Old 
Gobbo, the dusky Prince of Morocco, the walking gentlemen—it is 
easy to ‘‘ make up” like them,and to bring them before us on the 
stage. But the witchery of Jessica, the romance and the reckless- 
ness, the dignity, the sweetness, and, in turn, the mischief of Por- 
tia—what women are to represent them? And what man is to 
make us behold Shylock, his indignation, his ferocity, his comedy, 
his touch of pathos, his Hebraic gravity, his mercantile greed ? 

Dr. Johnson maintained that many of Shakespeare’s plays are 
the worse for being acted. I am inclined to go further than the 
doctor, and to maintain that they are all better when rehearsed 
only on the private stage and within the tabernacle of the read- 
er’s mind. Iam glad to say that I never saw the Merchant of 
Venice acted, and that on my delight of it nothing that is of the 
stage stagy canintrude. Ido not seeShylock with a familiar nose 
and accustomed legs, and with maddening mannerisms of pronun- 
ciation. Jessica hath no provincial skittishness, and Portia wears 
the face and speaks with the voice of no woman in this world. 
They are daughters of dreams, not bound to flesh and blood ; they 
wear forms purely spiritual, fairer, younger, more delicately nur- 
tured, than any ladies in or out of ‘the profession.” They speak 
to us and greet us with soundless voices, like the blessed in the 
paradise of Plotinus, whose intercourse is all intuitive—a sym- 
pathy of souls, unstrained through any of the senses, It is thus 
that the fairy creatures of Shakespeare’s genius play to us on the 
stage of the inmost fancy ; his words suffice for us—more magical, 
more potent to raise impalpable forms and impossible beauties, 
than the fabled spell of Solomon. 

To say all this, of course, is to be wofully out of the fashion of 
Shakespearian revival. It is to confess one’s self hopelessly un- 
theatrical ; it may be even that one is treasonable toward Shake- 
speare, who certainly wrote only for the stage. But I take refuge 
in the authority of the orthodox Dr. Johnson, himself a dramatic 
author. The poetry of Shakespeare seems to me to die in the 
glare of the footlights, and in the mannerisms of stage pronun- 
ciation. 
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DRIFT. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Brussels writes to THE AMERICAN: The King of 

the Belgians has ordered a magnificent gold casket, which he intends 
to present to Mr. Henry M. Stanley on his arrival at Brussels. Several of 
the most expert workmen in Belgium are now engaged on the work. The lid 
bears a medallion portrait of the explorer, surrounded with precious stones 
and elaborate chasing. The casket is to contain the grand cordon of the 
Order of Leopold, with which Mr. Stanley will be invested at one of the nu- 
merous fétes to be given in his honor. Mr. Stanley is expected to arrive at 
Brussels about the first of April, when at a gala representation to be given at 
the Theatre Monnail, “ Salammbo” will be performed. Not only is the scene 
laid in Africa, but the only translation of M. Flaubert’s novel that has been 
made in English, by Mr. French Sheldon, bears the following dedication : 


“To my friend Henry M. Stanley, the great explorer, who found Dr. 
Livingstone ; First cireumnavigated the great lakes of Central Africa ; First 
revealed the extreme southern sources of the Nile ; First traced the Congo to 
the Sea, and created the Congo Free State, which is destined some day to out- 
rival ancient Pheenicia. To him whose exalted, noble attributes as man and 
friend excel, if possible, the greatness of his fame; It is my honor and pleas- 
ure to dedicate the Translation of Salammbo.” 





The Anti-Slavery Conference in session at Brussels is making very satis- 
factory progress, and it is now thought, will conclude its labors before Easter. 





The latest statistics shows that Belgium has 5,500 schools, but 136,000 
drinking shops. For public instruction it spends 15 million francs; for in- 
toxicating liquor 135 million francs. 





It is good news to find our publishers are getting weary of the three-vol- 
ume novel, and that the public are tired of having the thinnest of stories— 
which is barely suflicient for one volume—expanded into three. On your 
side of the water you have always been in favor of the one volume. The one 
volume has this advantage—that it can always be made thicker or thinner, as 
the exigencies of the story require. Another healthy sign is that there isa de- 
mand for volumes of short stories. Now the writing of short stories is a dif- 
ficult art, but we have some authors among us, who, though utterly swamped 
in three volumes, are marvelously graphic and amusing when they do not 
expand their tale beyond its natural capabilities. The volumes of short 
stories are thoroughly appreciated and eagerly bought by the public, but up 
to now—no one knows why—the publishers have refused to bring such 
works out.—London Letter in April Book Buyer. 





It is something of a surprise to learn that W. Clark Russell, the English 
sea-novel writer, is American born. The Book-Buyer for April gives his por- 
trait, and a sketch, from which we take these details : 

He was born at the Carlton House Hotel, Broadway, in the city of New 
York, February 24, 1844. His father was Mr. Henry Russell, the famous 
composer, who wrote the songs ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” “To the West,” “ Far, 
Far upon the Sea,” “ There’s a Good Time Coming Boys,” and many other 
compositions ofa like kind. Mr. Clark Russell’s mother was Miss Lloyd, a 
connection of the poet Wordsworth, and the associate in her youth of Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Lamb, and others of that school. 

Mr. Clark Russell was educated at Winchester, and in France, and was 
sent to sea as a midshipman in the Merchant Service at the age of thirteen 
and a half. He made several voyages to India, Australia, and China, and 
was on one occasion lying for twenty-two months at anchor in the Bay of 
Pechili, at the mouth of the river Pehio, China. He abandoned the sea after 
seven or eight years of it, with a taste for literature that entirely dominated 
his father’s desire to interest him in commerce. He wrote a few novels un- 
der a nom-de-plume and contributed to a few London periodicals. He wrote 
his first nautical novel, “ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” in 1874. The suc- 
cess of this book was great and immediate. It was followed by “ The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,” which appears to have proved the most popular of his 
stories, though in no sense, in his opinion, is it comparable with his later 
works. Fora time he was connected with Mr. Joseph Cowen’s newspaper 
the Newcastle (on Tyne) Chronicle, and later with the London Telegraph, but 
his health failing, he went to live at Ramsgate, and since 1888 he has lived 
at Deal. He is now engaged upoa a novel entitled “Helga.” His next 
move will be to Bath, where he hopes to obtain some alleviation of his suf- 
ferings from gout. 





The fact was made clear in the Kansas municipal elections, as it has been 
in School Committee elections in the East, that very many women who will 
take the trouble to register will not subsequently trouble themselves to vote. 
In a number of the Kansas cities the women’s vote was less-than half of the 
registration. The explanation probably is that they registered in order to be 
on the safe side, and that when election day came they felt comparatively in- 
different as to the result. 








Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or indeed any 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If you have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief from 
obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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lence of workmanship, is RG SEAT Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 
the frequent and certan sa 

IsSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
' cause of general dissatis- DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
{ faction. as LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. SHOPS, 
: For Best (which is the Frirst-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 
va cheapest) Custom Made Clothing SALE AT ALL TIMES. 
‘ E. 0. THOMPSON’S, 908 Walnut | henrtesianine aaa ssiadiiaiimamaatiiahiins caitlin 
Street, is the rlace to go. | BARKER BROTHERS & CO. ee ee on % —s F 
Ez: OC. T. — = eae a et eit S, aa = — ST 


INCORPORATED 1836. | CHARTER PERPETUAL INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


| THE GIRARD 
0S HILLBORN ¢ 0 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. IMPORTERS OF 
ee auc, (ee ee AND CHESTNUT s7s. | CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) te 
years in business. CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. Designers and Manufacturers of 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing — INTERIOR ART WORK. 
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SEED WAREHOUSES. 
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Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. PHILADELPHIA. 





i ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, gate 
. GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 

RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 
ff pp en gee sc Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
a —s Mattresses, Springs, etc., ete. 
ee Vice-President, Henry Fatnall. NO. 1097 MARKE1 STREET. 
7 Treasurer, William N. Ely. ° ’ 
ee 
f* 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. siete oul ate amie OO an LE 
~ aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. Efingham B. en wiliam 1 Jenks THE 
eorge aber, yeorge Tucker am, 
ea . A. . i . ’ 
SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, | iiPitimin, Vie ET | VIL, SERVICE RECORD 
ese and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- Pee Tes nents meoanal B. _—. 
r logue and prices mailed free on application. John B. Garrett, George H. McFadden. Contains what cannot be found 








. anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK “SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
126 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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